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THE ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 
which is to go to the White House shortly 
for Presidential action is the most severe 
piece of legislation against workers and 
their organizations ever passed by Con- 
gress. As Senator Murray and Congress- 
man Lesinski have declared, the Senate- 
House conference committee’s revision of 
the Taft and Hartley bills produced a 
measure which “strengthens every tend- 
ency in American life toward industrial 
concentration and profiteering, while it 
weakens the chief agency that protects 
the purchasing power of American con- 
sumers.” 


MANY THOUSANDS OF LETTERS, 
postcards and telegrams are pouring into 
the White House daily. Most of these 
appeal to President Truman to exercise 
his constitutional power to veto the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ anti- 
labor bill, usually referred to as the Taft- 
Hartley bill. More letters and postcards 
are needed, so that the President may 
know the people’s wishes. In addition, 
citizens who would not like to see depres- 
sion play a return engagement should 
communicate at once with their Senators 
and Representatives, urging them to vote 
to uphold the President’s veto. Do not 
be misled by the statements of Senators 
Taft and Ball that the bill is certain to 
become law despite a veto. Only a few 
Senators have to switch in order to make 
the veto stand. 


SENATOR WARREN G.MAGNUSON 
of Washington has given an effective 
answer to the foes of the closed shop. 
“Unfortunately, many Americans have 
been given a completely inaccurate im- 
pression concerning the closed shop,” the 
Senator said in a recent broadcast. “Any 
qualified worker can get a job in a plant 
having a closed shop contract if he joins 
the union—and remember, many employ- 
ers have urged Congress not to destroy 
their right to operate under such an agree- 
ment.” Mr. Magnuson also pointed out 
that. 30 per cent of the 15,000,000 mem- 
bers of organized labor now work under 
closed shop contracts and said that legis- 





lation to outlaw the closed shop would be 
deprivation of the right of liberty of con- 
tract, in violation of the Constitution. 


FORTY MILLION AMERICANS DO 
not have any real health service even 
in enlightened 1947, Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran told the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. “They 
live where there is no health officer to 
plan a comprehensive public health pro- 
gram, no public health nurse to assist 
with their health problems and no sanitary 
engineer to assure them of a healthful 
environment,” Dr. Parran explained. For 
a timely article on health, turn to Page 24, 
where Nelson H. Cruikshank lays bare 
the despicable tactics of the reactionaries 
in their fight against a comprehensive 
health insurance program. 


DOZENS OF ANTI-LABOR BILLS 
have been passed this year by state legis- 
latures while attention has been centered 
on Washington. Restrictions on legiti- 
mate labor activity have been enacted in 
Georgia, Delaware, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Texas and a number of other 
states. The labor-shackling state laws 
will be fought in the courts. 


EMPLOYMENT IS THE BIGGEST 
single problem of the American people, 
says Undersecretary of Labor Keen John- 
son. He urges improved job placement 
processes, saying: “You cannot legislate 
harmony. You do make real strides to- 
ward harmony, however, when you place 
workers in jobs for which they are truly 
suited.” He defines the job as the work- 
er’s “first and major requirement of self- 
preservation.” , 


PRICE UNCERTAINTIES AND A 
falling off in purchases have caused a 
definite rise in unemployment across the 
country, says Robert C. Goodwin, direc- 
tor of the United States Employment 
Service. Twenty-two of the nation’s 
eighty principal labor market areas re- 
ported labor surpluses last month, ac- 
cording to Mr. Goodwin. 
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Hunger 


You are sitting at your desk with a 
patient, and suddenly you find you can- 


not keep your attention on what the , 


child’s mother is saying. You sit there 
until your strength creeps back and 
then you work a little longer. Or you 
are standing up, and suddenly you 
have to sit down. 

The hunger is worse than the cold. 
You can do something about the cold. 
You can find something else to put over 
your shoulders or wrap around your 
feet. Or you can go to bed and stay 
there. You can wait the cold out, for 
there is a beginning and end to cold, 
but there is no end to hunger. 

And being hungry you do things you 
never thought you would do. You send 
your children out to trade on the black 
market. You don’t ask questions about 
where food comes from. You eat it, 
and hope no one will come in with 
whom it ought to be shared. Adversity 
does not bring out the best in people, 
not when it is a question of who shall 
live and who shall starve. 

You see the children grow thinner, 
day by day. Those who can go to 
school have it a little better than their 
younger brothers and sisters, for there 
is a feeding program of sorts, or was 


when UNRRA was bringing in help.. 


But the children cannot always go to 
school. They must take turns wearing 
the shoes or the overcoat. “Juvenile 
delinquency” is a way of saying boys 
and girls are hungry. They take as 
they can. 
_The girls have their own way of get- 
tng along. Young as they are, they 
come to terms early, as hungry people 
everywhere come to terms. Sometimes 
their mothers have to come to terms. 
You practice medicine without in- 
struments, without drugs, without sup- 
plies, often without hot water. But the 
Prescription in most cases would be 
simple if it could be filled—food. A 
doctor’s world, like everyone else’s 
world in devastated Europe, comes 
down to that one word—food. 
Dr. Avelheid Wawerka. 
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AF Of L. Leads the Fight 


= ALL through the month of May the 

American’ Federation of Labor 
waged a dynamic campaign against the 
union-crippling legislation inspired by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
qurers and bearing the names of 
Messrs. Taft and Hartley. 

Making use of the radio and news- 
paper advertisements, the A. F. of L.’s 
campaign sought to spread accurate 
knowledge among the people relative 
to the destructive contents of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. Under this measure the 
nation’s trade unions would be very 
seriously weakened. The anti-labor 
employer would be free to impose wage 
cuts and longer hours. The inevitable 
end-result would be unemployment and 
another disastrous depression. 

President William Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and officers 
of international unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor and city central bodies 
broadcast numerous fact-studded, 
closely reasoned attacks on the Taft- 
Hartley bill during the month. Presi- 
dent Green engaged in two radio de- 
bates—one with Senator Taft, the other 
with Earl Bunting, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers—and made other addresses over 
the air. Secretary Meany, in a speech 
broadcast over the NBC network, dem- 
onstrated that the Taft-Hartley “get 
labor” program is diametrically op- 
posed to the Republican Party platform 
adopted in 1944 and also clashes 
sharply with more recent promises and 
assurances by G.O.P. chieftains. 

George M. Harrison,: president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
condemned the proposed legislation as 
a direct attack on the economic well- 
being of the workers of the nation and 
their families. 

Arnold S. Zander, president of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, who knows 
the sad fate of the Argentine unions 
under the dictatorial Perén regime, 
warned that the Taft-Hartley program 
would hogtie American unions more 
completely than they have been hog- 
tied hy Perén. Mr. Zander was a 
member of the A. F. of L. committee 
which investigated labor conditions in 
Argentina a few months ago. 

Outstanding employers joined in the 






denunciation of the Taft-Hartley bill. 
One these, Patrick McDonough, 
who operates steel plants in Oakland, 
California, revealed that he was refused 
an Opvortunity to testify against the 
anti-lor legislation when the Senate 
and ‘louse Labor Committees con- 
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ducted their hearings. Many other em- 
ployers who have harmonious and prof- 
itable conditions in their enterprises 
as a result of dealing squarely with 
organized labor were similarly turned 
aside by the Committees. 

“I offered to go to Washington at 
my Own expense,” Mr. McDonough 
informed a nationwide radio audience, 
“to prove to the Senate and House 
Committees that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers does not speak 
for all American employers. The Com- 
mittees said they had no time to hear 
me. 

“Now, I didn’t take this as a per- 
sonal insult. I think it was an insult 
to you, the American people. I think 
it was a deliberate attempt to build up 
a one-sided case in favor of this legis- 
lation and to hide the true picture and 





the real facts about labor-management 
relations.” 

How much the enemies of workers 
have spent in order to soften unions up 
preparatory to their total emasculation 
was suggested in a speech by Senator 
George D. Aiken of Vermont. He told 
his colleagues that the anti-labor forces 
have probably expended “at least” 
$100,000,000 to accomplish their ig- 
noble objective. 

“We have been subjected to the most 
intensive, expensive and vicious propa- 
ganda that any Congress has ever been 
subjected to,” Senator Aiken said. 

On the pages which follow will be 
found speeches by President Green and 
Secretary Meany and an account of the 
A. F. of L.’s history-making radio ac- 
tivities in conection with the fight 
against the Taft-Hartley bill. 


President Truman is known to be opposed to punitive legislation, 
Accordingly, workers look to him to veto the Taft-Hartley bill 








LABOR VERSUS 
Tatt and the N.A.M. 


PRESIDENT GREEN DEBATES OHIO SENATOR 
AND CHIEF OF UNION-HATING EMPLOYERS 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, tackled 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio and 
Earl Bunting, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in 
radio debate last month. The subject 
on both occasions was pending anti- 
labor legislation. President Green's 
first opponent was Senator Taft. Mr. 
Green’s remarks in that debate follow 
this note; his attack on the N.A.M. in 
the presence of that reactionary organi- 
sation’s head begins near the bottom 
of the third column on the next page. 


HE greatest domestic issue facing 

our nation today is whether free 
trade unionism shall survive and func- 
tion effectively. 

If the anti-labor legislation now be- 
ing considered by Congress is enacted 
into law, not only the unions, but every 
American citizen who works for a living 
would be adversely affected by it. 

The first result would be wage cuts 
all down the line, for non-union mem- 
bers as well as union workers, because 
in modern industry the union wage 
level sets the standard for all other 
wages. 

Suppose that happens. Suppose the 
Taft-Hartley slave-labor legislation be- 
comes law and wages are forced down. 
Do you believe that the great mass of 
American workers, afflicted as they are 
today by continuously rising prices, 
would be able to sustain the blow? Do 
you think our American economy as a 
whole would be able to stand the shock 
of a drastic cut in mass purchasing 
power? People would just have to stop 
buying many of the things they need, 
business would shrivel, production 
would drop, millions of workers would 
lose their jobs and our country would 
find itself bogged down in another 
dangerous depression. 

This is not an exaggerated picture I 
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have presented. It is the nat- 
ural and inevitable consequence 
of the present drive in Con- 
gress to tear down the unions 
and grind down the workers 
through punitive legislation. 

Of course, the sponsors of 
this legislation deny any such 
purpose. They claim they have 
a mandate from the people to 
adopt legislation to curb the 
effectiveness of unions. 

Let us examine this claimed 
“mandate.” Undoubtedly, the 
voters in the last election were 
disturbed by high prices, by 
postwar shortages, by the fail- 
ure of government controls 
and by recurring labor-man- 
agement strife. The people 
were sick of war on the indus- 
trial front. They wanted peace 
and production. 

But if the - Taft - Hartley 
program passes, the people 
will not get what they want. 
Instead they will get complete 
chaos in the nation’s industrial 
life. 

By destroying the most ef- 
fective methods of peaceful 
collective bargaining, by at- 
tacking union security and by 
giving hostile employers unfair 
advantages over labor, these 
bills would promote the worst 
outbreak of industrial strife 
ever seen in this country. 

As the debate in Congress 
progresses, the hypocritical claims for 
this legislation are being stripped away 
and the real motives are being exposed. 
For instance, Congressman Hartley, 
chairman of the House Labor Commit- 
tee, admitted on the floor of Congress 
that his bill is intended “to break the 
unions down to the local level.” Let 
me explain right here that means break- 
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ing the unions entirely, because no local 
union can hope to bargain effectively on 
even terms with a nationwide industry. 

A few days later Senator Robert 
Taft, chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, told the Association o 
American Newspaper Editors that his 
bill contained two-thirds of the matters 
“strenuously pressed upon us by ef 
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We asked Senator Taft 


ployers.” 
to name these employers but he never 


did. Were they the same crowd of 
high-priced lawyers and lobbyists for 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers who have been charged 
in Congress with having drafted the 
Hartley bill? The same tight little 
group of labor-hating employers who 
have for generation after generation 
fought so bitterly against every decent 
reform and every bit of progress for the 
good of the common man? The same 
interests who promised the American 
housewife lower prices if government 
controls were killed—and then made a 
killing? The same reactionary crew 
who opposed social security, laws 
against child labor in factories, the 
forty-hour week and bank deposit in- 
surance ? 

I would like to ask Senator Taft why 
he listened to such employers and why 
he refused to give a hearing to the 
thousands and thousands of fair em- 
ployers who get along well with labor 
unions and oppose the drastic pro- 
visions of his bill because they realize 
such legislation would hurt business 
almost as much as labor? Why did he 
fail to obtain their testimony? Why 
were the few employers with com- 
plaints the only ones to be given a 
chance to testify? Is that the way to 
obtain a factual basis for legislation? 

For every employer who “pressed” 
for the anti-labor proposals, I can pro- 
duce a hundred who oppose them. 

The real purpose behind this legisla- 
tion is to weaken and destroy labor 
unions. That purpose is reflected in 
every line, sentence and section of the 
Taft and Hartley bills. No pious de- 
nials by the sponsors of the Taft-Hart- 
ley program can change this fact. If 
they have their way, labor unions will 
be reduced to an impotent status, pow- 
erless to defend their members and to 
protect the American standard of living. 

How would this be brought about? 
By four direct attacks against union 
security. 

First of these is the provision which 
seeks to impose the compulsory open 
shop upon American industry. Out of 
years of experience in collective bar- 
gaining, we have now reached the point 
where 40 per cent of the union workers 
in the nation are covered by some type 
of union-shop contract with employers. 
These arrangements, voluntarily en- 
tered into by labor and management, 
have helped to make America the 
greatest industrial nation in the world. 
The highest records for production dur- 
ing the war were attained by plants 
operating under union-shop contracts. 
Where such contracts are in force, the 
employer derives the advantages of sta- 
bility, efficiency and friendly relations 
with labor. The workers, in turn, gain 
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high wage standards and good working 
conditions. The public at large benefits 
because high production, efficiency and 
good labor-management relations result 
in lower prices and better service. 

Employers, in growing numbers, rec- 
ognize the value of union-shop con- 
tracts. The late Henry Ford was an 
outstanding example. For years he in- 
sisted on running his automobile plants 
on an open-shop basis. But when the 
union won an election, Mr. Ford volun- 
tarily and of his own free will an- 
nounced he wanted to sign a union- 
shop contract. He did so because he 
considered it good business. And he 
kept the union shop because he learned 
it was good business. 

Is it possible that Congress is now 
going to tell the Ford Manufacturing 
Company and many thousands of other 
employers that they can no longer oper- 
ate under such contracts which they 
consider desirable, just as labor does? 
Is Congress going to strike the first 
blow at the free enterprise system by 
dictating to management and labor? 
Is the freedom of contract, guaranteed 
by our Constitution and upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
going to be destroyed by one ill-con- 
sidered legislative blow? 

The second punitive feature of the 
pending legislation is the proposed ban 
on industry-wide bargaining. The 
Senate, just the other day, defeated 
Senator Taft’s. attempt to accomplish 
this. However, industry-wide bargain- 
ing is still forbidden under the Hartley 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This prohibition is intended 
to “break unions down to the local 
level,” as Congressman Hartley ad- 
mitted. It would help only the few 
chiseling employers who want to under- 
cut their competitors by reducing 
wages. It would wreck the most effec- 
tive machinery in existence today for 
labor-management peace in many in- 
dustries. No wonder the Senate re- 
buffed Senator Taft and defeated it. 

The third deliberately punitive pro- 
vision authorizes damage suits in the 
Federal Courts against unions. This 
pernicious plan is intended to help a 
few vindictive employers who might 
want to harass and bankrupt a union 
by flooding it with lawsuits. But no 
sensible employer would even consider 
it. He would realize the folly of trying 
to improve his relations with labor by 
calling in lawyers and suing for dam- 
ages. 

The fourth attempt to inflict direct 
punishment upon labor in this legisla- 
tion is contained in the sections which 
would restore the evils of government- 
by-injunction. Enforcement of this 
would bring about involuntary servi- 
tude, a punishment which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares can- 





not be imposed upon any individual 
except as a punishment for crime. 

The Hartley bill virtually repeals the 
Wagner Act and distorts its whole 
meaning. The Taft bill rewrites the 
Wagner Act to a point where it be- 
comes unrecognizable. Thus labor’s 
Magna Carta would be transformed 
from a guarantee of industrial freedom 
and democracy to an instrument of 
oppression against the members of labor 
unions. These provisions would pull 
labor and management apart and place 
a huge new bureaucracy between them. 
Those who protested about wartime 
government controls will have reason 
to complain even louder if this legisla- 
tion becomes law because it will create 
more federal red tape than all the war- 
time regulations put together. 

The Ameriean people will reject such 
totalitarian invasions of their freedom, 
their security and their hopes of pros- 
perity. The question then occurs: 
Since these bills are obnoxious, can any 
constructive and helpful legislation be 
drafted ? 

In my sincere opinion, no new legis- 
lation is necessary. Labor relations, as 
many a wise employer has discovered, 
are really a problem in human relations. 
The problem cannot be solved merely 
by passing a law. Good will and sin- 
cere compliance with existing laws call- 
ing for fair collective bargaining con- 
stitute the best approach to industrial 
peace. 

But no one person or group knows all 
the facts and all the answers. That is 
why President Truman urged Congress 
in 1946 to create a fact-finding investi- 
gation into labor-management disputes 
before attempting to pass legislation. 
The American Federation of Labor 
endorsed that proposal. Labor is not 
afraid of the facts. But Congress 
spurned the recommendation and 
passed the Case bill, which the Presi- 
dent vetoed. 

Again this year the President ap- 
pealed to Congress to authorize a fact- 
finding investigation. Again Congress 
is ignoring his wise advice. Instead it 
is rushing headlong into the worst leg- 
islative blunder in the nation’s history. 
I urge you, the people, to prevent this 
tragic mistake by making your voice 
heard in Washington. 


President Green’s remarks in his 
radio debate with Earl Bunting, presi- 
dent of the N.A.M.., were as follows: 

I appreciate this opportunity of de- 
bating the pending anti-labor legislation 
with the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers because 
that organization—the N.A.M.—is the 
real sponsor of the slave-labor provi- 
sions in the Taft-Hartley bill. 

(Continued on Page 29) 








WHO MAKES 
REPUBLICAN 
LABOR POLICY? 


A RADIO ADDRESS BY GEORGE MEANY 


HE attempt of reactionary Big 

Business and its Congressional 
collaborators to sell the idea of gov- 
ernment domination and control as a 
means to industrial peace is an insult 
to the intelligence of the American 
worker. 

According to Senator Taft, Con- 
gressman Hartley and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the present 
anti-labor program embodied in the 
Taft-Hartley bill is the result of a 
mandate given to the Republican Party 
in the election last November to crack 
down on unions and to place the entire 
organized labor movement in a strait- 
jacket of punitive and restrictive legis- 
lation. Further, we are told by the 
official spokesmen for the Republican 
Party in both Houses of Congress that 
the prohibitions and restrictions on 
trade unions in the Taft-Hartley bills 
are in complete harmony with the labor 
policy of the Republican Party. 

These premises are completely false. 
Let us look at this so-called mandate 
from the people. What evidence is 
there that the Republican Party, which 
was successful in gaining control of 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate last November, campaigned 
on the basis that it was going to elimi- 
nate the closed shop; outlaw union wel- 
fare funds or bring back government- 
by-injunction? What evidence is there 
that the Republican Party went to the 
people with the promise to undermine 
and weaken trade unions by every leg- 
islative device that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers could con- 
ceive? 

Did any responsible representative of 
the Republican Party inform the voters 
prior to last November’s election that 
the services of lawyers representing the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
would be utilized, as they were utilized, 
to write anti-labor laws for Mr. Hartley 
and his committee colleagues? 
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Did Senator Taft, or any other re- 
sponsible spokesman for the Republican 
Party, tell the voters that the Republi- 
can leadership in the Senate would 
write anti-labor laws along lines sug- 
gested by employers? 

Senator Taft has admitted that his 
bill contains three-quarters of the mat- 
ters strenuously pressed upon him by 
employers. He has refused to divulge 
the names of these employers. 

But I cannot recall the American 
voter being told prior to last Novem- 
ber’s election that employers were go- 
ing to be allowed to dictate legislation 
to control the lives of workers. If there 
was a mandate to enact legislation such 
as that proposed by the Taft-Hartley 
program, it must have been a secret 
mandate. I am sure the great mass of 
the voters who went to the polls last 
election knew nothing of any such 
mandate. 

There is evidence that the vote last 
year of the American electorate was a 
protest against the very type of regi- 
mentation and control which the Taft- 
Hartley bill now seeks to impose on 
labor. It was a protest against the 
failure of the Administration and Con- 
gress to provide adequate housing so 
vitally needed by millions of Americans. 
It was a protest against the complete 
inability of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to do anything when the coun- 
try’s meat producers went on strike 
against the American people. It was, 
above all, a protest against the higher 
and ever higher prices for the necessi- 
ties of life that were daily reducing the 
real wages of those who work for 
wages. 

Mr. Carroll Reece, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, made 
the following statement on a nation- 
wide radio broadcast ten days before 
election : 

“The Republican Party stands unal- 
terably for the American enterprise 


system of free labor and free manage- 
ment—the system which has made the 
American standard of living the highest 
in the world.” 

Well, there are no indications from 
this statement nor from anything else 
that happened during the campaign 
that the Republican Party sought or 
expected a mandate to enslave labor, as 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Hartley now pro- 
pose. 

Now let me take up the second con- 
tention—the contention of Republican 
spokesmen in Congress that the Taft- 
Hartley anti-labor program represents 
the official policy of the Republican 
Party. 

I believe that this is of tremendous 
importance. Everyone who works for 
a living should understand the impli- 
cations of this effort to convince the 
American people that the Republican 
leaders in Congress are following 
party policy when they attempt to 
place on the statute books laws which 
would weaken and eventually destroy 
trade unions in this country. This con- 
tention is inherent in the position taken 
by Senator Taft, who is chairman of 
the Republican Policy Committee in 
the United States Senate. It is also 
found in the actions and statements of 
Speaker Martin and of Representative 
Halleck, floor leader for the Republi- 
cans in the House of Representatives. 
These last two gentlemen have not only 
placed the full weight of their official 
positions in the party behind the 
Hartley bill to enslave labor, but they 
have challenged the President of the 
United States to veto legislation of this 
type, if he dares. 

The question naturally arises : What 
is the labor policy of the Republican 
Party? Is it the policy of Messrs. 
Taft, Hartley and the N.A.M.., or 1st 
the policy laid down by the delegates 
attending the last national Republican 
Party convention in 1944? 
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At that time, when they selected 
their candidates for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, the dele- 
gates adopted a platform containing 
the following principles on labor. I am 
now quoting from the Republican plat- 
form of 1944: 

“The Republican Party is the his- 
torical champion of free labor. Under 
Republican administrations American 
manufacturing developed and Ameri- 
can workers attained the most progres- 
sive standards of living of any workers 
in the world. Now the nation owes 
these workers a debt of gratitude for 
their magnificent productive effort in 
support of the war.” 

The platform went on to declare that 
“the Republican Party accepts the pur- 
poses of the National Labor Relations 
Act” and promised a fair and just 
administration of that basic law, which 
the Taft-Hartley bill now proposes to 
repeal. 

Remember, this is from the official 
platform of the Republican Party, a 
platform never since changed, a plat- 
form on which it sought the support of 
the American people in the last Presi- 
dential election. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the 
Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency selected at that convention, de- 
veloped the party’s policy toward labor 
in the ensuing campaign. In his speech 
at Seattle, Washington, Governor 
Dewey, who was then and still is the 
titular head of the party, said: 

“The National Labor Relations Act 
is a good and necessary law. It ac- 
knowledges the trend of our times and 
will continue to be the law of the land.” 

In January of 1945, addressing the 
New York State Legislature, Governor 
Dewey stated : 

“The hard-won rights of labor, which 
are a cornerstone of economic freedom, 
must be preserved and strengthened as 
I have indicated.” 

On January 1 of this year, again 
addressing the Legislature, Governor 
Dewey made this statement in regard 
to maintaining constitutional liberty 
for all: 

“When we chip away at the rights of 
a minority, we chip away at the rights 
of all of us. When we seek to reach 
an end by limiting the freedom of one 
group, we undermine the freedom of 
every group. And it makes no differ- 
ence whether that group be religious 
or racial, agricultural or business, fac- 
tory workers or doctors. When to 
cure one evil we establish another, we 


re bringing ourselves ever closer to the 
abyss,” 


gon _week later, on January 8, 
‘7+/— ust four months ago—Governor 
Dewey set forth the labor policy of his 
admin stration in the following words: 

“The labor policy of the state rests 
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on a maximum of voluntary mediation 
and a minimum of government com- 
pulsion. This policy has promoted free 
collective bargaining. It has been widely 
successful in preventing strikes and 
violence. We propose to continue this 
policy.” 

So, even a casual examination of the 
record gives the lie to any contention 
made that the Taft-Hartley-N.A.M. 
program of repression and restriction 
against labor represents the official pol- 
icy of the Republican Party. 

What it does represent, however, is 
quite clear. It represents, practically 
word for word, the official position of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, as proclaimed in the leading 
newspapers of the country through the 
medium of paid advertisements. But 
the question naturally arises, in view 
of the actions of the official Republican 
spokesmen in Congress: Has the Re- 
publican Party one policy on labor 
which it presents to the American peo- 
ple when it is seeking votes and 
another policy after it has been success- 
ful in taking control of the legislative 


Trade unionists gave their lives in World War Il to keep America free. 


branches of the government in Wash- 
ington? 

These spokesmen for the Republican 
Party on Capitol Hill must have a very 
low estimate of the intelligence of 
American workers. In addition, they 
must be convinced that the wage-earn- 
ers of the nation have very short memo- 
ries. Surely they must know that the 
workers of America, at least all of 
them who are over 30 years of age, 
remember quite vividly the late Twen- 
ties and the early Thirties. If Messrs. 
Taft, Hartley and the N.A.M. boys 
desire to forget those days, I can assure 
them that the workers do not forget. 

Those were the boom days. Profits, 
profits and ever higher profits—new 
millionaires every day. Those were the 
days of Coolidge and Hoover pros- 
perity ; but unfortunately they were the 
days of bust as well as boom. 

I am sure that there are still people 
in America who remember 1932. After 
twelve years of Republican control of 
Congress and of the Executive branch 
of our government, depression hung 

(Continued on Page 26) 





Now the enemies of labor want to curtail the freedom of all who toil 














Eager to attend American Federation of Labor broadcast, crowd gathers outside ABC studios in Hollyw 





ood 


LABOR ON THE ALR 


LITTLE over a month ago rep- 
resentatives of all show-business 
unions met at American Federation of 
Labor headquarters in Washington 
with William Green, A. F. of L. presi- 
dent, and George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer. Also present at this confer- 
ence were Philip Pearl, the A. F. of L.’s 
public relations director, and the writer. 
Three days earlier, at a meeting with 
President Green, Secretary Meany and 
Vice-Presidents Matthew Woll, David 
Dubinsky and George M. Harrison— 
the Executive Council’s special com- 
mittee to mobilize public opinion 
against anti-labor legislation—a plan 
had been submitted for reaching the 
American people with labor’s story by 
radio. This plan was approved, and 
subsequently it received the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of the representatives 
of the entertainment unions present at 
the emergency conference. Then and 
there the A. -F. of L. Entertainment 
Unions Committee was formed. 

The unions participating, all of them 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., included 
the Actors Equity Association, the 
American Federation of Musicians, the 
American Federation of Radio Artists, 
the Screen Actors Guild, the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, the Chorus 
Equity Association, the American 
Guild of Variety Artists, the Radio 
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By M. S. NOVIK 


Directors Guild and the Association of 
Theatrical Press Agents and Managers. 
The Radio Writers Guild of the 
Authors League of America, although 
an independent guild, also pledged its 
cooperation and full participation in the 
activities of the Entertainment Unions 
Committee. 

Within one week of the emergency 
meeting in Washington, the committee 
started the airwaves crackling with 
programs the like of which had never 
been heard before. The campaign 
began on Monday, May 5. The first 
union radio program, going out over 
the coast-to-coast ABC network on 239 
stations at 3:45 p.m. (E.D.T.), was en- 
titled “The Best Things in Life.” This 
daily program consists of dramatic 
stories using the lives of average Amer- 
icans as their theme and is designed to 
reach and interest the women at home 
during the day. 

On Thursday evenings organized 
labor’s “Lift Your Voices” program 
has brought the listening audience out- 
standing variety and musical shows 
from Hollywood and New York. 

The third program, “Labor Must Be 
Free,” is aired on Tuesday evenings— 
again over ABC on a coast-to-coast 
hookup—and has presented outstand- 
ing men in the civic, religious and 
industrial fields. 


The fourth program is presented on 
Sundays at 1:30 p.m. (£.D.T.) over the 
coast-to-coast Mutual network of more 
than 425 stations and is intended to 
reach a different audience with the top 
Thursday night entertainment show. 

Everyone working on labor’s history- 
making radio campaign is receiving 
compensation; that is, the minimum 
scale prevailing in each union for its 
particular type of services. But while 
they may be receiving minimum pay, 
the actors, writers, directors and exec- 
utives are giving the maximum of their 
time and energy to labor’s campaign to 
prevent the enactment of union-crip- 
pling legislation. 

The cooperation of actors, musicians, 
writers and directors in all charitable 
causes is traditional, despite the fact 
that such drives rarely benefit the peo- 
ple of the amusement world. _ Little 
wonder, then, that when an urgent issue 
in the life of the American people arose, 
the men and women of show business 
were among the first to offer assistance. 
The current emergency is the threat to 
the well-being of all citizens embodied 
in the Taft-Hartley anti-labor bill 
This time the people of show business 
are helping themselves as well as others. 
for all who work in the entertainment 
world are union members and, as such, 
are vitally affected. 
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They believe the Taft-Hartley bill, if 
made into law, would negate fifty years 
of labor progress. The entertainment 
unions therefore prepared to employ 
their talents and energies to awaken 
the American people, via information 
and entertainment on the radio, to the 
grave threat to their economic freedom 
should the’ bill become law. 

Although. the Entertainment Unions 
Committee has been active only a few 
short weeks, comment from listeners 
and radio. critics all over the country 
indicates great popularity for its pro- 
grams, not only for their superior enter- 
tainment quality but also for their high 
informative value. This is not surpris- 
ing, for the top talent among pertorm- 
ers, writers and directors has been 
participating, and the talk programs 
have included some of the most distin- 
guished men in America. State Feder- 
ations of Labor and other units ot or- 
ganized labor have requested transcrip- 
tions of the programs so that they may 
play them at meetings for members who 
were unable to listen to them over the 
air or rebroadcast them on local sta- 
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tions. At this writing the 
A. F. of L. radio campaign 
has been on for four 
weeks. More than 650 
stations of the American 
and Mutual networks 
have aired the programs. 
The NBC and Columbia 
networks have not. been 
available, due to their pol- 
icy of not selling time for 
“controversial” programs, 
but both of these net- 
works have made avail- 
able free time for discus- 
sions, debates and inter- 
views. And while we would 
have liked to have more, it 
is more than labor has been 
given before. 

All of these programs 
have been supported by 
publicity in the Weekly 


Stars Dinah Shore and 
Gregory Peck brighten 
one of variety shows 
heard Thursday night 





Eddie Cantor (at mike in 
photo. above) is another 
star of show business who 
helped arouse the public 


Milton Berle (left) goes 
over script with Clayton 
Collyer and Georgia Gibbs 
prior to labor broadcast 


on 


News Service of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and in scores of labor 
papers, by special advertisements on 
newspaper radio pages and by men- 
tion in the large-space ads used in the 
newspaper advertising campaign of 
the A. F. of L. against the Taft-Hartley 
proposals. 

In order to reach as many people as 
possible, the radio campaign was di- 
vided into five categories : 

(1) A daily dramatic story designed 
to reach the women at home, to remind 
them that the people behind the Taft- 
Hartley bill are the same ones who 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


Second Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


N RECENT years it has become 
somewhat fashionable to accuse 

union leaders of being “autocratic” and 
to charge that they often act without 
regard for or consultation with the 
union membership at large. Various 
legislative curbs have been suggested 
in this respect and some have even been 
enacted. 

But what are the facts? How respon- 
sive are union officers to the wishes 
and desires of union membership? And 
how does the union officer’s respon- 
siveness compare to that of a corporate 
officer to his stockholders? 

Almost all local unions and most 
national unions hold annual elections 
of officers. Union officials are elected 
directly by personal vote of the indi- 
vidual members. Compare this to the 
procedures under which corporate offi- 
cers are selected. While it is true that 
most corporations hold annual elec- 
tions, these elections are not for the 
most part participated in by the stock- 
holders personally. For the most part, 
officials of corporations are elected by 
proxy ballots, something unheard-of in 
the labor movement. 


Personal Vote Rare in Corporations 

The system of proxy voting by 
stockholders has developed enormously 
and to an extent wherein the personal 
voice and the personal vote—normal 
and customary in union elections—are 
rare and exceptional in corporate elec- 
tions. This is quite understandable. 
With the multiplicity of shareholders 
in many corporate enterprises, scat- 
tered throughout the land, with con- 
stant transfer of holdings and the diffi- 
culties and expense involved in attend- 
ing shareholders’ meetings, corporate 
ownership has become, in the main, 
absentee ownership. 

Management has not been slow to 
realize this situation. Consequently, 
various devices and arrangements have 
been and are being employed to dis- 
courage, instead of to encourage, at- 
tendance at annual stockholders’ meet- 
ings. Thus corporate management has 
pretty well surrounded itself by a prac- 
tice and procedure to assure itself more 
or less of continuance in office and of 
policies decreed by it. 

In corporate elections, moreover, it 
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is not the officers or managers that are 
elected but a board of directors, which 
in turn selects the managing officers. 
By this process of indirect elections and 
proxy voting, the actual guiding 
heads—those who run the business 
throughout the year and are in daily 
contact With the employes, the con- 
sumer and the public—are not selected 
by the shareholders and are primarily 
responsible to the directors. This is a 
situation which is infinitely more con- 
ducive to autocratic action than the 
union system of direct elections. 

But the opportunities for autocratic 
action in corporate affairs do not stop 
there. Once a set of corporate officers 
are selected, they function throughout 
the year without the necessity for con- 
sultations with anyone, except perhaps 
for periodic and often perfunctory 
meetings with the corporation’s board 
of directors. 

The situation is far different in the 
labor movement. There it is customary 
to hold monthly meetings which the 
entire membership is entitled to attend 
and at which the entire membership 
participates in the conduct of the 
union’s business and in the formulation 
of policies. Thus, union officers are 
directly accountable, and at frequent 
intervals, to the membership at large. 
The same is far from true as respects 
corporate officers in their relationships 
to shareholders. 

It is not difficult to imagine how long 
any union official would continue in 
office if he didn’t produce for his mem- 
bership all that that membership 
thought itself entitled to. On the other 
hand, management may and has exer- 
cised with impunity great discretion 
and power to deny tovstockholders divi- 
dends that might rightfully be dec'ared, 
or has decided to pour into reserve 
accounts a great percentage of profits 
for alleged tax-avoidance purposes, or 
in an endeavor to avoid increasing 
market values or for a host of other 
reasons. 

Notwithstanding all this, the news- 
papers continue to be filled with loose 
talk about the lack of responsibility 
alleged to be demonstrated by union 
leaders, with never a word concerning 
the lack of responsibility actually dem- 
onstrated by many corporate officials. 
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I wonder what would happen if the 
spotlight were turned in the other di- 
rection for a while. 

Newspaper talk about lack of respon- 
sibility embraces charges concerning 
not only the aileged lack of responsi- 
bility to the rank-and-file membership 
demonstrated by union leaders but also 
the alleged lack of responsibility to the 
public. I categorically deny the truth 
of such charges. 

It is relevant to inquire into both the 
opportunities and the actual practice 
of corporate management in respect to 
its avoidances of public responsibilities. 
Let us examine the other side of the 
picture. 

Management is given and has exer- 
cised complete freedom to determine 
policy in the field of industrial rela- 
tions and in the treatment to be ac- 
corded employes. It can and does 
make decisions and take action in these 
respects without consulting anyone and 
without regard to the effects of ts 
policies and practices on the general 
public. 

Management may and does auto- 
cratically reduce wages. It may and 
does engage in lockouts and intimida- 
tion of the worker. Even in the course 
of collective bargaining, management 
may and does engage in dilatory pro 
cedures and tactics. It may and does 
promote jurisdictional controversies by 
giving preference in employment 1 
certain groups. 

All of such actions obviously may 
very well provoke strike action; it- 
deed, in some instances it is deliber- 
ately intended to provoke strike action. 
Yet, in taking such actions, manage 
ment is not restrained by any “cooling 
off” period or by any threat of injunc- 
tions or by any of the various restric 
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tions and limitations sought to be placed 
upon our trade unions. 

Corporate management, in determin- 
ing and putting into effect wages, hours 
and working conditions, is subject to 
no limitations or restrictions whatso- 
ever, in spite of the fact that its actions 
in this field might and often do inevit- 
ably react to the detriment of the gen- 
eral public. 

There are those corporate officials 
who are of the opinion that savings 
effected in our economic and industrial 
enterprises should be used primarily, if 
not solely, to increase dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders. Many stock- 
holders maintain the same point of 
view. On the other hand, there are 
those who would pass on all such sav- 
ings to consumers, in the hope and for 
the ptirpose of improving the competi- 
tive standing of the enterprise in which 
they officiate. Seldom, if ever, do any 
corporate officials propose or support 
employe participation in the apportion- 
ment of such savings. 

Every now and then one hears a 
complaint that the workers are mani- 
festing no great interest in the progress 
or success of the concerns by which 
they are employed. Whether such com- 
plaint is well founded or not, the fact 
remains that production could and 
would be materially increased and the 
service improved if such lack of par- 
ticipation of workers in savings had 
not existed. Corporate management, 
altogether too often, has placed too 


much emphasis on increasing profits 
or cutting prices and has given little 
if any consideration to providing incen- 
tives to workers. There has been al- 
together too much of the slide rule 
practice and too little of application of 
the human factors involved. 

The unrestrained power of manage- 
ment in the field of industrial relations 
represents only one aspect of its unre- 
strained power to act in matters neces- 
sarily affecting the public. What about 
the completely unlimited power of our 
largest corporations to raise prices at 
will or to lay off employes at will or 
to reduce wages at will, any one of 
which acts must have repercussions 
throughout our entire economy ? 

It is too often forgotten that each of 
the key industries of this nation is 
completely dominated and indeed all 
but monopolized by from two to four 
private concerns; for instance, four in 
steel, four in copper, two in aluminum, 
three in automobiles, five in rubber and 
oil and so on down the list. It should 
be remembered that 200 of these com- 
panies, although representing less than 
one per cent of the total number of 
corporations, together control over 60 
per cent of the nation’s manufacturing 
facilities. 

A decision to raise prices or to cut 
wages or to lay off employes in any one 
of these giant .enterprises drastically 
affects our entire economy, yet is there 
any talk of curbing the power of the 
















































managers of those enterprises to dictate 
these policies as they will? Do the 
newspapers insist on placing the saine 
straitjackets upon management that are 
advocated for labor? 

The answer, of course, is no. And 
yet, paradoxically and tragically 
enough, the very force which is being 
deprived of its freedoms and powers— 
namely, the labor movement—is alone 
the force which can and does operate to 
impose at least some restraint upon the 
otherwise unfettered discretion of cor- 
porate management to execute policies 
whose repercussions may be nation- 
wide. 

What might result if the spotlight 
were turned in the other direction and 
the public were made to realize the 
impact on it that can result from every 
decision of these giant corporations in 
the field of employe relationships, in 
the field of prices and in many other 
fields of operation? Does management 
think that it will be far behind labor 
in the imposition of federal regulation 
once the fact is comprehended by the 
public that decisions made in the 
secrecy of a private office by a private 
set of corporate officers bearing no pub- 
lic responsibility whatsoever may have 
as great effect upon them and upon our 
entire economy as an act of Congress? 

Is there any answer, then, except 
government regulation? The answer is 
for management to assume a fuller de- 

(Continued on Page 28) 


A corporation’s directors hold a meeting. Usually they pay no heed at all to the wishes of stockholders 
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The building trades worker is skilled and highly productive. 


Attacks on him are malicious inventions 


Your New Home -WHEN 7 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


UST at the time when material 

shortages have eased, when the 
supply of building labor has become 
more plentiful, when the demand for 
new homes has reached its height, 
home building has gone into a slump. 
This current decline in home con- 
struction is a decline from a level which 
of necessity has been low in proportion 
to the need. 

Last vear began with scarcities of 
the most essential building materials, 
without precedent in building history. 
Dislocations of all kinds reduced con- 
struction to a state of paralysis. It took 
emergency measures to speed the flow 
of materials to home construction. To- 
ward the end of the year, lumber, brick 
and heating and plumbing equipment 
were being produced in record volume. 
The worst bottlenecks had been broken. 
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Promises and predictions that 1947 
was to be a record-breaking year in 
home building were eagerly made on 
all sides. 

Yet in January and February of the 
current year the number of homes 
started in such key cities as Chicago 
and Detroit was a third less than the 
previous year. Starts in New York 
were 53 per cent below the same 
months in 1946. March, 1947, was 
nearly a fifth below the level of the 
vear before. April starts were reported 
to be barely above. the previous year 
of scarcities and bottlenecks. But in 
the first half of May the volume of 
homes started registered a sharp de- 
cline—and this at the time when the 
building season should be getting into 
full swing. 


What happened? 


Last year the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
were blaming everything on emergency 
government controls and on OPA. 
Their ferocious campaign for prema- 
ture removal of price controls, con- 
ducted jointly with the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, proved 
successful. And many a Congress- 
man who helped kill price control last 
fall will tell you today that he voted 
to do this in response to the promise 
of the manufacturers and builders that 
a great flood of production and of build- 
ing would surge with the end of price 
control. ; 

Last Ottober the builders put their 
promise in a formal resolution : 

“The National Association of Home 
Builders urges the complete removal 
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of OPA price control of building ma- 
terials in order to accomplish full pro- 
duction of all building materials and 
make possible the completion of vet- 
erans’ homes in far greater volume. 

“Such action would bring many 
benefits to veterans. It would speed 
home building by making possible a 
more balanced production of materials 
and greater output. Standard low- 
cost items that have disappeared from 
the market because of rigid price ceil- 
ings would reappear, making lower- 
cost building possible.” 

The resolution promptly made its 
way to Congressmen’s desks. Promptly 
also all price controls were lifted. And 


"soon the home builders’ prediction that 


the removal of price ceilings would 
bring lower prices and the promise that 
it would yield a torrent of production 


© and bring “many benefits to veterans” 


were all given the lie by events. 
In a matter of six months—between 


November, 1946, and April, 1947— 


’ prices of building materials rose 27 


per cent. The already inflated prices 


© of lumber and other building supplies, 
| whose rise had been made possible by 


“mcentive pricing” granted by the 
OPA as the result of a series of suc- 
cessful producers’ strikes, went further 
on up, with the producers and sellers 
set free to cash in on the boom. 

But the National Association of 
Home Builders remained cblivious to 
what was happening. As late as Janu- 
ary 27, 1947, the home builders main- 
tained their mood of hope and prom- 
ise. According to an A.P. story of 
that date: 

“The National Association of Home 
Builders, announcing that private build- 
ers hope to erect 1,000,000 houses this 
year, declared that ‘good news is in 
store for families seeking homes.’ 

“This volume of building includes 
rental housing and should be enough 
to permit substantial easing of the 
acute housing shortage in most areas 
of the country,’ said Joseph Meyerhoff, 
president of the association.” 

The hope and the promise ° of 
1,000,000 new housing units were 
given by the home builders in January, 
soon after not only ; : 
price controls but 
also most other gov- 
ernment regulations 
were scrapped. But 
when May rolled 
around, it was clear 
that the 1947 rate of 
starts was just over 
a half of what was 
needed to reach a 
total of 1,000,000 
by the end of the 


year. And so, three 
months later, Ed- 
ward R. Carr, Mr. 
Meyerhoff’s succes- 
sor as the president 
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of the association, was scaling down 
the year’s goal to 500,000 units. 

Most new houses this year are be- 
ing built to sell for $10,000 or more. 
They are houses that before the war 
used to sell for around $4000. To buy 
a $10,000 house a veteran, or anyone 
else for that matter, must earn at least 
$70 a week. What is more, to stay in 
the house, one must have the assurance 
that one’s income will remain $70 a 
week or better for the next twenty-five 
years, The earnings of most veterans 
were shown by government surveys to 
be little better than half this required 
minimum weekly income. The home 
builders’ promised “benefits to veter- 
ans” were clearly not for the veteran’s 
purse. 

Even the luckier few, who were 
earning as much as $70 a week and 
able to swing the home purchase now, 
could not be sure that this income 
would keep up in the years to come. 
No matter how much they needed 
them, the veterans were not buying 
new homes. In fact, new houses were 
quite generally priced way out of the 
financial reach of the average Ameri- 
can family. Producers and builders 
of houses had priced themselves out 
of their postwar market. And they 
had at the same time priced the home- 
seekers out of their future homes. 

The real estate speculation in land, 
made possible by the wartime boom 
market, also contributed a major share 
to the catastrophic inflation in hous- 
ing. Throughout the war there was 
no price control on land. Values of 
all types of land spiraled to unprece- 
dented heights. Farm real estate prices 
on the West Coast doubled since be- 
fore the war. In Indiana they rose 
131 per cent. In North Carolina, 142 
per cent. In Kentucky, 172 per cent. 

The land boom was even greater in 
the cities. Near Los Angeles, indus- 
trial sites that used to sell between 
$600 and $1200 an acre were now com- 
manding prices ranging from $5000 to 
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$30,000 an acre. In many cities resi- 
dential building lots which could be 
bought for $200 before the war were 
now bringing as much as $3000. 

Yet the real estate industry, con- 
fronted with this evidence, stubbornly 
disclaims any share of responsibility 
in the disastrous inflation of home 
prices. Herbert U. Nelson, the execu- 
tive director and lobbyist for the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, has been blaming it all on 
labor. “Ninety per cent of the cost 
of the house is labor,” he contends in 
a recent statement. 

Mr. Nelson prefers to ignore the re- 
cent government studies showing the 
share of labor in the total site cost of 
home construction to average between 
30 and 32 per cent, which is just about 
the percentage of labor cost to total 
cost shown before the war. Yet 
neither he nor his fellow lobbyists for 
the home builders and the building 
materials dealers can deny the state- 
ment, based on official government fig- 
ures, recently issued by a civic and 
public-spirited group: 

“In the fatal price jump _ since 
November, the increase in the price 
of building materials is more than 
ten times the increase in average 
weekly earnings of industrial workers 
over the same period, and five times 
greater than the increased earnings of 
labor in the building trades. The 
home building industry cannot blame 
labor for what has happened to resi- 
dential construction since November.” 

But in the face of all the contentions 
and arguments which the real estate 

(Continued on Page 27) 






















































































An A. F. of L. union meeting in the South. Many thousands have joined organized labor in the past year 


Seady Progress in Dixie 


By GEORGE L. GOOGE 


EW members are being gained in 

the South at a steady rate as a 

result of the organizing activities of the 

American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions. 

Of the thousands of plants and shops 
which the A. F. of L. has organized in 
the Southern states during the past 
year, the fruits of unionism—higher 
wages and better working conditions— 
have already been achieved in most. 
There has been a minimum of delay 
and evasion, 

It has frequently been necessary in 
the past for us to be critical of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
some areas of its operation. Therefore 
it seems only fair to say a good word 
for the Board’s development of its in- 
formal techniques in _ representation 
cases, The consent election and the 
pre-hearing election have been devices 
remarkable for their simplicity and use- 
fulness. A group of workers can now 
move from organization to election to 
bargaining in a matter of weeks. 

Servicing the many new unions in the 
South is making rather heavy demands 
upon our organizing manpower these 
days. Our international unions are 
especially well equipped for this work. 
Contract drafting and negotiation and 
administration of the bargaining rela- 
tionship have been almost wholly as- 
sumed by the international staffs. 

The South has seen a great deal of 
unjustifiable activity by the dual group 
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Regional Director of Organization 


during the last few months. This has 
taken the form chiefly of raids on estab- 
lished A, F. of L. unions. Raiding is a 
particularly pointless and profitless ex- 
cursion for a labor organization to 
engage in, considering the wide-open 
unorganized field in which it might in 
better conscience operate. 

An example of the wanton futility of 
this method is furnished by the Kirby 
Lumber case in Texas. Sawmill or- 
ganization is a new field in the South. 
We had Kirby organized and under 
satisfactory contract. Yet with dozens 
of unorganized sawmills in the vicinity, 
the C.I.O. saw fit to attempt a raid at 
Kirby. We won, but time and effort 
had to be spent which could have been 
used to bring organization to the unor- 
ganized, 

The same situation occurred recently 
in two A. F. of L.-organized aluminum 
plants at Sheffield, Alabama. These 
plants had been under contract for five 
years. As the contract expiration date 
drew near, the C.I.O. rushed to Shef- 
field and set up a “portal to portal” 
office. 

The A. F. of L. won the ensuing 
election by better than 3 to 1, but again 
the cost was a disruptive interference 
with collective bargaining and a waste 
of time and manpower. 

The Sheffield episode was no sooner 
over and done with than another saw- 
mill organized by the A. F. of L. found 
itself the object of a similar dog-in-the- 


manger raid on the part of the C.I.0. 

The Federation’s citrus campaign, 
begun in Florida last December, has 
been highly successful from an organi- 
zation viewpoint. Lew Rhodes, an ace 
organizing man, has been in charge 
of this campaign. 

As a by-product of the A. F. of L.’s 
activity in the fruit processing and 
packing houses, unionism has also been 
brought to the grove farm laborers and 
pickers. The National Farm Labor 
Union has chartered a number of locals 
of citrus farm workers. 

Another extensive A, F. of L. organ- 
izing campaign is under way in the pulp 
cutting and hauling branches of the big 
Southern paper industry. Thousands 
of workers have already been organized. 
The field is large and promising. The 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers have taken 
the initiative in this work. 

Another interesting development is 
in the rice mill industry in Louisiana, 
where the Teamsters are doing the 
organizing. 

At Oak Ridge a lively A. F. of L. 
community of local unions has grown 
up in association with the atomic bomb 
development. We have a newly char- 
tered central body on the Ridge and 
dozens of affiliated locals, all established 
since we won the Monsanto election 
last September. The A. F. of 1. cot 
tract with Monsanto at Oak Ridge— 
approved by the War Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission—s 
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one of the finest labor-management doc- 
uments in this country. 

The state legislative situation in the 
South is well known. The Southern 
labor movement has been. patient and 
temperate under the vicious and totally 
unwarranted attacks which have been 
made on its integrity and its very right 
to exist and serve the people who work 
for a living. During the legislative 
hearings which were held on these 
harsh measures the sponsors usually 
hid. In several states no one appeared 
to speak publicly in favor of the meas- 
ures, while labor rallied spontaneously 
in every state and filled the hearing 
chambers to the rafters. 


Despite labor’s quiet demonstrations 
of how acutely these punitive measures 
cut into the deepest convictions of our 
people and the complete absence of tes- 
timony from the presumed sponsors, in 
every state except South Carolina 
where the anti-labor bills were pre- 
sented the legislature passed the bill 
and the governor signed it. The re- 
sponsiveness of our state lawmakers to 
the anti-union propaganda of the well- 
heeled corporations which want the 





working man to bend the knee has been 
a most shocking spectacle. 

Still, there is a silver lining in these 
clouds, and that is the renewed spirit 
of militant trade unionism which these 
unfair laws has produced. With that 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


fought OPA and promised that prices 
would be brought down once OPA was 
eliminated. 

(2)An evening variety show follow- 
ing the pattern of the most popular 
radio variety programs, using and en- 
larging on the technique of name guest 
stars. 

(3) A regular talk program featur- 
ing outstanding guest speakers. 

(4) Repeating for a Sunday audi- 
ence the top variety program heard 
earlier in the week. 

(5) A special spot announcement 
campaign asking the President to veto 
the bill. 

To develop the largest audience in 
the fastest time, the afternoon program 
was deliberately divided into series of 
four installments each, each series being 
written by top “soap opera” writers, 
each directed by the best name director 
and each with leading actors and 
actresses, such as Fredric March, Flor- 
ence Eldridge, Anne Seymour, Joseph 
Cotten, Claire Luce, Donald Cook, Sam 
Wanamaker, Arline Francis, Mady 
Christians and Helen Claire, as stars. 

The talk programs have been varied. 
One, “Labor Like Religion Must Be 


Free,” brought together Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey, Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and Rabbi Israel Goldstein. On 
another program we had as speakers 
Senators Warren G. Magnuson, Olin 
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D. Johnston and Theodore F. Green. 
“Employers Against the Taft-Hartley 
Bill” featured Robert McChesney, 
president of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association; Patrick Mc- 
Donough, steel manufacturer of Oak- 
land, California; and Harry Uviller, 
impartial chairman of the dress indus- 
try. Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York and Mayor Hubert Humphrey of 
Minneapolis were scheduled to speak 
on yet another program. 

The spot campaign will be regional 
in scope and will reach a new audience. 
The announcements consist of special 
transcriptions made by Eddie Cantor, 
Gregory Peck, Melvyn Douglas, Law- 
rence Tibbett and others. 

The evening entertainment programs 
have originated in Hollywood and New 
York. Each show has had a somewhat 
distinctive format in order to reach dif- 
ferent audiences. Featured on these 
programs have been such stars as 
Henry Morgan, Georgia Gibbs, the 
DeMarco Sisters, Milton Berle, Clayton 
Collyer, Gregory Peck, Danny Kaye, 
Eddie Cantor, Harry von Zell, Hat- 
tie McDaniels, Ken Carpenter, Carole 
Landis, Peter Lind Hayes, Tony Mar- 
tin, Danny Thomas, Benny Goodman, 
Frank Gallop, Gladys Swarthout, 
Frances Greer, Albert Spalding, Con- 
rad Thibault, Lawrence Tibbett, the 
Lynn Murray and Jeff Alexander 


Southern workers pick their union in election conducted by NLRB 


spirit to spark our efforts, we propose 
to build an A. F. of L. movement in 
the South truly representative of our 
people and worthy of the confidence 
and support of our Southern member- 
ship, which now exceeds 2,000,000. 


choruses, and orchestras conducted by 
Ray Block, Victor Young, Charles 
“Bud” Dant and Percy Faith. 

Topping the campaign, a full-hour 
program will be presented at 9:30 P.M. 
(£.D.T.) on Thursday, June 5, over the 
coast-to-coast ABC network. This pro- 
gram will be broadcast at just about the 
time the Taft-Hartley bill is expected 
to reach the White House. “Did They 
Ask You?” will include, among others, 
Edward G. Robinson, June Allyson, 
Francis X. Bushman, Melvyn Dougias 
and Don Wilson, as well as Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil from Chicago, Colonel 
Robert S. Allen, famous Washington 
correspondent and author of “Our Fair 
City”; Senator Magnuson, the Delta 
Boys, the Merry Macs, the Lynn Mur- 
ray chorus and Mark Warnow and his 
orchestra. 

This one-hour program will have as 
its finale a variety of stars of stage, 
screen and radio and ordinary workers, 
each of whom will lift his or her voice 
to join with other Americans in urging 
President Truman to veto the Taft- 
Hartley slave labor bill. 

This campaign has been the first of 
its kind in American radio and labor 
history. This series proves labor can 
make effective use of radio. 

It can be done on a national scale; 
it can be done on the regional as well 
as on the local level. 

Tf the American people are to have 
a better idea of the objectives and aims 
of labor, they will have to get it in an 
organized way by radio. Radio is the 
last avenue of communications that has 
some lanes still open to labor. 
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A Fundamental for Legislators 


HE FATE of the anti-labor bill written by 

the leaders of the controlling party in Con- 
gress is still in the balance. Unless this legisla- 
tion is killed by Presidential veto and failure 
to override the veto, industry and labor in this 
country will become subject to bureaucratic reg- 
ulation of a type never before known here. 

The National Labor Relations Act, by assur- 
ing workers the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, put social approval on making free- 
dom of contract effectively available to workers 
as well as to business management. Collective 
bargaining is a long-established institution 
which has served workers, industry and the pub- 
lic, and has had more success in maintaining 
industrial peace than any other procedure. 

The Hartley bill, passed by the House, im- 
poses regimentation and the filing of prescribed 
information already available through the 
unions and usually made public. Failure to 
comply with such requirements would outlaw 
the union as would the act of a union in electing 
Communists to executive offices. Included in 
the data that must be filed will be a statement 
showing receipts and their sources, disburse- 
ments and their purposes, total assets and liabil- 
ities. Does anyone believe that this material 
would not be available to anti-union strategists? 

If such legislation as was under considera- 
tion when this was written were to become law, 
what effect would it have on the glass bottle 
industry, where industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining with the employers’ organization has 
been in operation for over sixty years without a 
strike? Let us suppose that the usual conference 
is held to consider an agreement. Instead of 
adjusting terms to their mutual satisfaction, 
these new practices are injected: The National 
Labor Relations Board sends in representatives 
to hold elections in all plants to determine the 
bargaining agency. Bureaucrats come to hold 
elections at government expense to see whether 
the union, which has successfully managed the 
job for over six decades, is the legal bargaining 
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agency. When this red tape is ended, then the 
bureaucrats hold another election, asking union 
members to vote on the union shop practice. 
Imagine the turmoil all this would inject into 
what has been a peaceful and completely satis- 
factory situation for over sixty years. This type 
of administration would require an army of 
bureaucrats and would sharply increase taxes. 

How much better if lawmakers did not plan to 
regulate voluntary organizations needlessly and 
instead would simply describe those practices 
that are deemed harmful and penalize them. 

It is imperative that our lawmakers learn that 
free institutions and voluntary organizations are 
Americans’ most valued possessions and also that 
they learn where regulation is possible without 
endangering freedom and the type and degree 
of regulation that can be safely imposed. 


Time for Cooperation 


N ORDER to achieve the objectives of the 
United Nations, not only must the political 

institutions of democracy be ready for crucial 
tests but our distinctive economic institution— 
free enterprise—will be subjected to even greater 
trials. 

Our industries had not overcome abnor- 
mally high levels of unemployment resulting 
from the crisis of the Thirties before war produc- 
tion and controls replaced the controls of free 
enterprise. The shift back from war to peace 
production and the restoration of private con- 
trols involved conditions and forces rooted in 
worldwide conditions. The readjustment is not 
yet completed. Supplies, demand and markets 
are still subject to abnormal conditions. Only a 
miracle could assure a transition of such magni- 
tude without some degree of depression due to 
readjustment. Upon our ability to hold depres- 
sion to a minimum depends the economic wel- 
fare of this and many other countries. 

Serious depression here would reduce national 
income and increase national expenditures at 
home, thus necessitating reductions in foreign 
spending. It is obvious why those unfriendly to 
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the United States and democratic institutions so 
persistently sp read the idea throughout the world 
that the United States will soon be overtaken by 
economic paralysis. This is a menacing situation 
in which free trade unions have a responsibility. 
The policies which unions adopt and follow are 
important, even though union efforts alone can- 
not turn the tide. Labor’s influence counts. 

Among our greatest difficulties are the high 
prices of foods and raw materials. High prices 
of building materials hold up construction, so 
our housing shortage continues. High costs of 
food result in demands for wage increases. 
Food is an indispensable, and when food prices 
go up low-income families must spend larger 
proportions of their income for food and do 
without other things. Wage increases to cover 
increases in costs of living have been used as the 
reason for price increases—regardless of their 
relation to labor costs. On the other hand, some 
leading employers have lowered prices, hoping 
thereby to promote a sounder industry rela- 
tionship. 

There is latent danger in this situation that 
makes imperative the cooperation of all con- 
cerned. Workers as well as management should 
have the facts of their industry and their em- 
ploying company, so that their policies can be 
guided accordingly. No management would 
conceal essential facts from investing stockhold- 
ers. Since workers make an equally important 
contribution to the company’s earnings, they are 
entitled to know how the earnings are dis- 
tributed. 

When employers realize their moral responsi- 
bility to give workers an accounting on what 
happens to the goods and services they help pro- 
duce, labor relations will reach the level of hon- 
est, open negotiation. Under such a relationship 
our economy would have a better chance to main- 
tain high levels of production and earnings with 
a proportional purchasing power. 


Subversive Tactics 


HE TRIAL of the Communist who con- 

cealed his party membership in order to hold 
a government job disclosed anew why Con- 
munist Party members are a menace to our demo- 
cratic institutions. ‘The Communist Party in 
each country is controlled by fourteen men who 
constitute the Politburo of the U.S.S.R. The 
membership list of each cell is a top secret known 
only to officials. Members are assigned to vari- 
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ous projects and given secret orders. The testi- 
mony in the trial showed that the Communists 
planned to use special non-Communist groups 
for revolutionary purposes, that party members 
were instructed to join various organizations to 
bore from within and that members were urged 
to enlist for military service in order to under- 
mine morale. The Communists were expected 
to secure approval of the U.S.S.R.’s foreign pol- 
icies by the organizations they joined. 

The party most frequently orders members to 
join trade unions to influence their policies, for 
unions are a powerful factor in public opinion. 
The party also orders members to join various 
public organizations and turn them into Com- 
munist front organizations. 

No institution has been safe from these efforts 
of a minority to gain backing for a foreign revo- 
lution planned and directed by a small group 
called the Politburo, appointed to determine 
and promote Communist policies. 

Recently the world witnessed the procedures 
of the Politburo agents in disrupting the Mos- 
cow Conference of Foreign Ministers, meeting 
to take action on peace treaties for Central Eu- 
rope. The Soviet representatives, unaccustomed 
to the give-and-take procedure by which democ+ 
racies reach agreement, adopted arbitrary posi- 
tions and made long and contentious speeches 
in support of them. The Russians refused to 
consider additional information on new pro- 
posals and prevented agreement on treaties. 
Only peace treaties will remove from the con- 
quered countries armies of occupation which 
eat their food, drain their supplies and make 
self-government impossible. 

Proof continues to accumulate that commun- 
ism and democracy are incompatible. 

The immediate concern of our free trade 
unions is to ferret out such Communists as may 
have gotten into our ranks and make sure they 
are known as Communists. Communists as Com- 
munists have little influence, which explains why 
Communists use different names and _ aliases. 
Communists and party followers posing as trade 
unionists use almost superhuman persistence in 
trying to put over their objectives. When votes 
are against them they try again and again for a 
reversal. 


The Communists are not interested in Ameri- 
can workers or their welfare—only in promoting 
a revolution to give the Politburo control over 
this country. They are the prime enemies of 
free unions and all other free institutions. 
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Labor's Long Struggle 
or Simple Justice 


By FRANK P. FENTON 


A. F. of L. Director of Organization 











NE of the powerful spiritual forces 

in the lives of men is the urge to 
develop and advance—to be of more 
influence and value in the world, to 
have a better life for one’s self and 
one’s family. 

The efforts of wage-earners to ex- 
tricate themselves from the domination 
of employers so that they might earn 
their livelihood as free citizens have 
been heroic. It takes courage of no 
mean order to risk one’s job in the 
hope of establishing fairer conditions of 


work. It is a choice between bread 
and justice. 
Because American workers have 


been willing to put justice ahead of 
bread, labor has made progress in this 
country, has raised the general level of 
living and has helped to define justice 
in work relations and to sharpen and 
raise our standards of ethics. 

Workers have found that as individ- 
uals they have neither rights nor jus- 
tice, but that if they unite with their 
fellows and are determined enough, 
they can gain their legitimate objectives. 


Early Unions Were Ruled Illegal 


Let us turn back the pages of history 
just briefly to see. what American 
workers have had to contend with. 
The principles contained in the Statutes 
of Elizabeth and the Statutes of Ordi- 
nances, inherited from our mother 
country, Great Britain, were in oner- 
ation against labor in the earliest times. 
These laws prohibited any association 
by workers in order to increase their 
wages or better their working condi- 
tions. The right of assembly for such 
purposes did not exist. Also in opera- 
tion against labor was the so-called 
conspiracy doctrine. These anti-labor 
laws were enforced in colonial days. 
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A “conspiracy” was held to be either 
a combination to gain an unlawful ob- 
ject by lawful means or a combination 
to obtain a lawful object by unlawful 
means. This was indeed 
an elastic definition ; it did 
everything but define what 
was lawful. 

The conspiracy doctrine 
was grasped by many 
judges as a means of send- 
ing to jail thousands of 
workers who dared to ex- 
ercise the right of freedom 
of association and loco- 
motion. 

Let us look at some of 
the cases. The Federal 
Society of Journeymen 
Cordwainers was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in 
1794. In 1799 this union 
conducted a strike to resist a reduction 
in wages. Probably the first union in 
America to picket, the Cordwainers 
paid one of their members to picket to 
see that all unionists left their shops. 
The strike was won. 

Six years later, however, when the 
Cordwainers struck for a wage increase, 
the employers invoked the aid of the 
courts. In the autumn of 1805 an in- 
dictment was returned against the 
Cordwainers. It was charged that they 
had combined to increase their pay and 
injure others, and had thus violated that 
part of the old English common law 
which forbade “criminal conspiracy.” 

The employers were represented by 
an arch-Federalist by the name of 
Jared Ingersoll, chief proponent of the 
view that the common law was the 
bulwark of American institutions. His 
opponent was Caesar Rodney, an ardent 
Jeffersonian, who believed that a new 
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nation with new problems should dis- 
regard British precedents. 

The case was heard before Recorder 
Levy, a Federalist, who sat as judge of 
both fact and law. Levy, 
who favored the prosecu- 
tion throughout the trial, 
charged the jury as fol- 
lows: 

“In every point of view, 
this measure [the strike of 
the Cordwainers] is preg- 
nant with public mischief 
and private injury. * * * 
[It] tends to demoralize 
the workmen * * * [and] 
destroy the trade of the 
city. * * * 

“A combination of work- 
men to raise their wages 
may be considered from a 
two-fold point of view ; one 
is to benefit themselves * * * and the 
other is to injure those who don’t join 
the society. 

“The rule of law condemns both; if 
the rule be clear, we are bound to 
conform to it, even though we do not 
comprehend the principle upon which 
it is founded. We are not to reject it 
because we do not see the reason for it.” 

Subsequently five more conspiracy 
charges were brought against this 
union. The result was that these work- 
ers as well as other craftsmen were 
denied the right of organization. Then 
in 1842 Chief Justice Shaw of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts gave 
legal sanction to the right to organize 
in a case that was familiarly known as 
the Bootmakers’ Case (Commonwealth 
versus Hunt). 

In spite of Chief Justice Shaw's de- 
cision and numerous similar rulings 
subsequently. handed down by state 
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courts and the United States Supreme 
Court, the wage-earners’ right to or- 
ganize remained simply a naked right— 
aright without a remedy. 

Until the passage of the Wagner 
Act, the right to organize was the only 
right known to law that had no remedy 
against violation. If the butcher sold 
you short, you had an adequate remedy. 
If somebody trespassed upon your land, 
you had a civil right to sue for trespass. 
But anti-union employers met in com- 
bination and denied with impunity to 
the workers of America their legal 
right to organize. Workers often lost 
their jobs, their homes and their meager 
family possessions while attempting to 
exercise this right to organize. 

The anti-union employer was not 

content with the favored position he 
held because of his economic advantage 
over the individual worker. That was 
not enough for the employer. To de- 
feat organization he resorted to every 
kind of subterfuge. He used industrial 
spies, state militia, injunction-issuing 
judges, state police, deputy sheriffs and 
yellow-dog contracts. 
’ Against unions and their members 
injunctions were sought and freely 
granted by judges. State and federal 
judges issued orders to unions which 
denied wage-earners their civil liberties 
and constitutional rights. The theory 
was developed in the courts that work- 
ers as a union may not do what they 
may lawfully do as individuals. This 
theory took from the workers the power 
they had gained by uniting—a power 
which they needed in order to obtain 
economic justice. 

Through their unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, workers stated 
their grievances to the public, the legis- 
latures of the various states and the 
Congress of the United States. They 
asked for legislation to curb the use of 
injunctions in industrial disputes. 

When the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
was before Congress, Samuel Gompers, 
then president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, urged insertion of a pro- 
vision expressly excluding unions from 
the application of the law. An amend- 
ment to this effect was proposed, but it 
was not adopted. Members of the 
Senate thought it unnecessary. 

The Federation held that there was 
a vital difference between combinations 
of workers in unions for the advance- 
ment of their welfare and combinations 
in the business world to enhance the 
economic and financial power of large- 
scale industries and monopolies. Be- 
cause of this difference, it was argued, 
the Sherman Act should not be ap- 
Plicals!~ to unions, Labor organizations 


consisted of human beings and utilized 
only |:man resources and power, while 
indus: ‘al combinations dealt with and 
contr’ ‘led material things. 
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Unions organized 
under the American 
Federation of Labor 
were making substan- 
tial progress in ex- 
tending organization 
and getting better con- 
ditions of work when, 
at the turn of the cen- 
tury, there came a 
period of intensive 
technical progress, 
large-scale organiza- 
tion of employers to 
deny workers the right 
to union membership 
and progress through 
their unions. These 
hostile employers re- 
tained legal staffs to 
fight unions in the 
courts, to secure para- 
lyzing injunctions and 
press against union 
activity on the ground 
of conspiracy. 

The American Fed- 
eration of Labor de- 
termined to mobilize 
its resources and fight 
through to the Su- 
preme Court cases 
that exemplified de- 
nial of rights to work- 
ers and class injustice 
under the law. Two 
cases were found to 
serve this purpose— 
the Buck Stove and 
Range case and the a 
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case of the Danbury Union 
Hatters. 

The Buck Stove 
and Range Company sought an injunc- 
tion to stop organized labor from de- 
claring the company unfair and from 
telling others why it was unfair. In 
this case the judge tried to send Presi- 
dent Gompers to jail for writing edi- 
torials and making speeches discussing 
the issues involved. 

The case against the Hatters Union 
was brought under the anti-trust law. 
The firm of Loewe alleged injury to 
its business because of a nationwide 
boycott and sought damages under the 
Sherman Act. Loewe won. The funds 
of the union were confiscated and 
the homes and savings of individual 
members were seized in order to satisfy 
the damages assessed under the anti- 
trust law. 

The issue clearly defined in these 
two cases was the right of wage-earners 
to advance their well-being. 

The A. F. of L. asked for substantive 
legislation to remedy abuses of the in- 
junctive process and sought to have 
Congress forbid the Department of 
Justice to use funds to prosecute wage- 
earners or farmers under the anti-trust 


action used to be considered 
as this 141-year-old title page indicates 


crime, 


law. Some gains were made in the 
labor sections of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act. Years later the injunction was 
outlawed in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

More recently the right of workers 
to unite in order to promote their wel- 
fare has been assured by the National 
Recovery Act and the National Labor 
Relations Act. This legislation, en- 
acted little more than a decade ago, has 
rewarded labor’s long, lonely and bur- 
densome struggle to establish the rights 
of free citizens—even though wage- 
earners—to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness under democratic 
institutions. A new dignity was given 
to every wage-earner. 

These gains have given reality to 
democratic ideals in our daily life. 
Freedom and liberty limited to the po- 
litical sphere can have only restricted 
effects, but freedom and liberty extend- 
ing through both political and economic 
fields become real powers for human 
well-being and happiness. 

The American worker will never be 
satisfied until he is able to enjoy politi- 
cal, religious and industrial democracy. 
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By JULIUS HOCHMAN 


Chairman of the Education Committee and Vice-President, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


The illustration at the top of the page 
shows the Administration Building at 
Unity House, a Pocono Mountain re- 
sort maintained by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union for 
the benefit of its members. At the left 
is the author, Mr. Hochman. In the 
photo below, garment workers are 
about to receive their vacation checks 
at headquarters of their local union. 


T HAS become increasingly 
evident that a union must 
concern itself with the psy- 

chological well-being of its mem- 
bers by providing for the satisfae- 
tion of their emotional needs 
through “extra-curricular” recrea- 
tional and cultural activities. The 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, in its educational 
program, has devoted itself to this 
pursuit of happiness as a regular 
union function. 

Therefore, the Education Com- 
mittee has sought to supplement 
its more academic classes for new 
members and its training for 
union service with a wide and 
colorful variety of recreation ae 
tivity. Bowling teams, dance 
groups, choral and instrumental 
music practice, dramatic and ath 


letic groups share the interest of 


the union membership with the 
radio talks, lectures, forums and 
study classes, the scholarships at 
Harvard and the summer insti- 
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Badminton and shuffle- 
board are but two of 
many sports activities 
for which Unity House 
has splendid facilities. 
Two weeks or even a 
weekend in the sunshine 
and invigorating Penn- 
sylvania mountain = air 
give the weary worker 
trom the city a big lift. 
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Members are given the opportunity to develop 
their artistic talents in local union classes 


tutes. There is even a skiing club, 
sponsored during the winter by 
our Montreal locals on the heights 
of Mount Royal; and at Salem, 
Illinois, there is an archery class, 


Last year the report of the 
LL.G.W,U.’s Education Commit. 
tee cited thirty music groups, 
seven in the field of dramatics, 
sixty athletic groups, thirty-two 
gym units and twenty-five dancing 


groups. Bowling and handicrafts 
have enjoyed a rising popularity 
during the past two years. Sue. 
cessful exhibits of work done by 
union men and women enrolled 
in the art classes of our Locals 22 
and 91 have attracted wide and 
favorable attention. 

The record-breaking success of 
our union’s hit musical of a few 
years back, “Pins and Needles,” 
has not been matched recently, but 
the dramatic aspirations of our 
membership have been channel. 
ized into equally satisfying though 
less ambitious projects. In several 
of our union centers, workers are 


Vacationers at Unity like to be photographed 
in swim togs. Camera fans are glad to oblige. 
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Theatricals are one of the favorite activities of recreation-seeking members of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
Camaraderie is promoted and a stronger union is built through the union's many-faceted recreational and cultural program. 


learning history without head- 
aches and economics without tears 
by dramatizing workshop scenes 
and presenting them to fellow 
union members. 

This is a far cry from the not-so- 
distant time when the struggle for 
bread left the worker little energy 
to satisfy the normal human hun- 
ger for more significant experi- 
ence. Now that the union has 
reduced the work-week to thirty- 
five hours, members have a chance 
to enjoy their leisure in meaning- 
And who 


deserves such enjoyment more 


ful cultural pursuits. 


than the men and women who 
create articles of utility and beauty 
by their labor? 

The Education Committee of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers Union proceeds on the 
assumption that any legitimate de- 
site of a member for recreation 
should be met by the union if no 
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other channels for its satisfaction 
exist. Our recreational and cul- 
tural activities therefore link the 
member and his family to the 
union in bonds of fellowship and 
common participation. The union 
not only safeguards its members 
during their working hours, but 


Workers become acquainted with the classics 
at a class in music appreciation at Fall River 
"4 bowl 


seeks to provide vacations under 
its auspices, such as those offered 
at our Unity House, in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

To the doubting Thomases, the 
hard-boiled and the cynical who 
do not see the utility of our pro- 
gram, it can be proved that this is 
an investment which pays divi- 
dends in interest and loyalty. The 
members of the LL.G.W.U. are 
not only drawn into the life of 
their locals, but in competing with 
other locals in athletic contests 
they strengthen the fraternity 
which mutual acquaintance cre- 
ates. We are thus finding a pleas- 
ant and profitable moral equiva- 
lent for the camaraderie which 
grew out of the struggles on the 
picket line in years past. 

As the membership turns to us 
for the better things of life, a 
stronger and sounder union is 
built. This is education at its best. 
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Playing Politics With Health 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHAN K, Director, A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities 


“Yl YHEN I think how every labor 

bill was suppressed during 
those years in which your party main- 
tained control and you were chairman, 
and when I think of the general pro- 
cedure of this committee to put across 
that general plan, I certainly am sur- 
prised at the attitude you have taken 
this morning when we take the op- 
portunity, when we have control of the 
committee, to present our case first.” 

-The speaker is Senator Robert A. 
Taft, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
scene is the big committee room in the 


Capitol where hearings have just 
opened on Senator Taft’s charity 
health bill before a subcommittee. The 


time is the morning of May 21, 1947. 
Senator James A. Murray of Mon- 
tana, former chairman of the commit- 
tee, has just raised an objection to the 
manner in which the hearings are 
being conducted, charging that more 
than nine-tenths of the scheduled time 
of the hearings has been assigned to 
organizations opposed to health 
insurance of the kind envisaged 
in the bill which he and Senators 
Wagner, McGrath, Chavez and 
Pepper have just introduced. He 
has pointed out that less than two 
hours of time have been allowed 
organizations representing mil- 
lions of people who are expected 
to be opposed to the proposals em- 
bodied in Senator Taft’s bill. 

In order fully to appreciate the 
significance of this little drama 
one needs to know what has been 
going on behind the scenes in this 
subcommittee for the past several 
months. It is because the impli- 
cations of this story have a sig- 
nificance that goes beyond the 
treatment of the health proposals 
that I believe the readers of the 
FEDERATIONIST will be interested 
in the whole story. 

It started last year during the 
hearings on S. 1606, the National 
Health Insurance Bill. At those 
hearings Senator Donnell of Mis- 
souri submitted every witness in 
favor of health insurance to a 
rigorous cross-examination. At 
his elbow sat Dr. Marjorie 
Shearon, a former employe of the 
U.S. Public Health Service and 
a former employe of the Social 
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Security Board, who constantly passed 
him little notes on which his sharpest 
questions were obviously based. In- 
vestigation at that time revealed that 
Dr. Shearon was then in the employ 
of the Republican National Committee 
and remained with the Committee until 
sometime early this year. 

After the conclusion of the Senate 
hearings on the health insurance bill 
of last year Dr. Shearon, while still on 
the payroll of the Republican National 
Committee, moved over into Senator 
Taft’s office and began to issue a series 
of pamphlets and newsletters attack- 
ing not only the principle of national 
health insurance but the motives and 
patriotism of practically every person 
and agency that had ever indicated 
support of such a measure. This in- 
cluded the Social Security Board, the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the 
International Labor Organization as 
well as the American Federation of 
Labor and other organizations that had 
supported the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 


bill. Although carefully disavowing 
official endorsement of her position by 
the Senate committee, these releases 
unmistakably implied that their author 
was on the inside track. 

The periodic news releases which 
Dr. Shearon sent out apparently went 
to a select list of doctors and hospital 
administrators who she felt sure were 
opposed to health insurance. Doctors 
have to be careful because of the tight 
control that the American Medical 
Association holds on their professional 
activity, but there are many of them 
whose sympathies definitely lie with 
the people whom they serve. Some of 
these have the courage to keep us in- 
formed as to the kind of material that 
is coming from such sources, and we 
regularly received copies of the propa- 
ganda that was being sent out, if not 
by Senator Taft’s office at least from 
Senator Taft’s office. 

Apparently some of Dr. Shearon’s 
activities proved embarrassing to the 
Republican National Committee, just 





Medical services which the people need will become available if the health 
insurance bill urged by labor is enacted. But Mr. Taft stands in the way 
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as they had in years past to the Public 
Health Service and the Social Security 
Board. But her friend, Senator Taft, 
evidently did not share the embar- 
rassment as we find her next, at his 
insistence, employed as a consultant 
on health matters to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The bulletins and newsletters, entitled 
“American Medicine and the Political 
Scene,” continued to come out over 
her signature ; and we continued to get 
copies from friendly doctors. 

This signature, by the way, is in- 
teresting. It is always “ Marjorie 
Shearon, Ph. D.” The learned doctor, 
who is now the health “expert” of the 
majority members of the committee, 
has established her qualifications in the 
field by authorship of such treatises as 
“The Habitat of the Eurypeterida” 
which, according to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, is “an order of aquatic, exclu- 
sively Paleozoic anthropods, related to 
the arachnids and especially to the king 
crabs.” Other special studies which 
she has authored include ““The Schram- 
men Collection of Cretaceous Siliceous 
Sponges” and “The Jurassic of Cuba.” 

In case any of the readers of the 
FEDERATIONIST are in the same state 
of ignorance about matters of such vital 
public concern as the writer, jurassic, 
according to Webster’s, is the geologi- 
cal period in which “icthyosaurs, plesio- 
saurs and other reptiles abounded in 
the sea.” 

I have no desire to ridicule the good 
doctor (Ph. D.), for no doubt her 
studies represent important and valu- 
able contributions to that field of 
learning relating to prehistoric crabs, 
sponges and reptiles. But I do seem 
to recall that last November there was 
a lot of talk about getting rid of 
long-hairs and brain-trusters in gov- 
ernment ! 

On May 2, Newsletter No. 19 was 
sent out which contained full particu- 
lars of the schedule of hearings on 
Senator Taft’s bill. It indicated also 
that efforts would be made by the pro- 
ponents of health insurance to obtain 
hearings on the bill about to be intro- 
duced by Senators Wagner and Mur- 
ray. It went on to indicate how this 
effort could be forestalled. 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
about this issue of the Shearon letter is 
the date—May 2. For at this same 
time representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, on calling the 
office of the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health—Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey—were be- 
ing referred to Dr. Shearon, who ad- 
vised us that the subcommittee had not 
met and that the schedule of hearings 
had not been determined. She explic- 
itly informed us that the day of the 
hearings had not definitely been deter- 
mined and that it was not knows 
whether the hearings would include a 
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study of the health insurance bill. Yet 
at the same time, in her newsletter, she 
was giving her American Medical 
Association friends precise informa- 
tion to the contrary. 

Thus it was that when Senator 
Murray pointed out at the opening 
sessions of the hearings that almost 
all the time was being given to advo- 
cates of Senator Taft’s public charity 
health bill, Senator Smith could ac- 
curately respond that time was being 
given to those who had requested to be 
heard on the Taft bill. Of course, 
many opponents of health insurance 
and supporters of a medical poor law 
of the kind proposed by Senator Taft 
had asked to be heard, as they were di- 
rected to do so by Dr. Shearon. The 
result is that practically all the time 
during the first four weeks of the 
hearings is now being given to sup- 
porters of the Taft bill with no time 
allotted to the opponents, whereas all 
the supporters of genuine health in- 
surance, including the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are to be crowded 
into three days after the hearings on 
the Taft bill are completed. 

There are other implications of 
Senator Taft’s statement which need to 
be examined. What are the facts with 
respect to his charge that the hearings 
last year were stacked against his bill? 

In the first place, he charges that 
supporters of his bill last year were not 
heard until the end of the hearings. 
But the hearings last year began on 
April 2 and it was more than a month 
later when Senator Taft introduced his 
bill. He could hardly expect that time 
would be given the proponents of a 
bill which had not yet been introduced. 
This year both bills were introduced 
prior to the opening hearings. 

Looking at the schedule of last 
year’s hearings, we find that supporters 
and opponents of health insurance 
were heard regularly throughout the 
hearings. Although supporters out- 
numbered the opponénts, the oppo- 
nents were not put off until the end of 
the hearings. Representatives of the 
American Medical Association, of so- 
called voluntary health plans and of 
state medical societies were heard dur- 
ing the second week of the hearings, 
which lasted six weeks. 

Incidentally, in connection with last 
year’s bill Senator Taft indicated to 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that he was planning 
to introduce such a bill and said that 
he would like to discuss its contents 
with them prior to its introduction. 
This, however, he failed to do, and 
no representative of the American 
Federation of Labor was consulted 
prior to the introduction of the bill, 
either this year or last. 

Last January, I personally talked 
with Senator Taft about the possibility 
of health legislation this year. He 





Well-equipped health centers are 
accessible today only to some 


stated at that time that he was dis- 
cussing a new bill with “interested 
persons.” I suggested that the 7,500.- 
000 members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and their families who 
would be affected by any health legisla- 
tion might properly be included among 
the interested persons. He brushed 
this off by saying: 

“Your organization represents some 
of the interested persons.” 

To what does Senator Taft refer 
when he says: “We have control of 
the committee”? He could have meant 
and probably meant only to imply that 
a majority of the subcommittee on 
health is now composed of members of 
his party; namely, Senators Smith of 
New Jersey, Ball of Minnesota and 
Donnell of Missouri. But in the 
hearings there were indications that 
his statement meant more than he in- 
tended to imply, for on the opening 
day Dr. Ross Sensenich, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the American 
Medical Association, stated that his 
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organization had been consulted in 
drafting the final form of the bill and 
indicated that many of the suggestions 
made by the A.M.A. had been incor- 

rated. So, in health as in labor leg- 
islation, Senator Taft listens to the 
reactionary forces that have a direct 
stake in denying the progress the 
people are demanding. The N.A.M. 
writes his labor bills and the A.M.A. 
his health bills. 

Or perhaps Senator Taft is listen- 
ing to the National Physicians Com- 
mittee, the propaganda arm of organ- 
ized medicine which, according to the 
records of registration required by the 
Lobbying Act, spent $306,000 during 
the last five months of 1946 in smear- 
ing and attacking national health in- 
surance, 

The issues between the two bills 
now before the committee are clearly 
drawn and the stakes are high. The 
stakes are more than financial. They 
involve the opportunity for working 
people over the nation to obtain ade- 
quate medical care of high quality as a 
right and in a manner consistent with 
the dignity and self-respect of free 
workers in a democracy, as opposed 
to the proposal to provide through 
state machines dominated by medical 
politicians a minimum of medical care 
doled out as a public charity. 

The health insurance bill (S. 1320) 
would provide to all employed and 
self-employed persons and the mem- 
bers of their families as soon as per- 
sonnel and facilities are available all 
needed preventive, diagnostic and cura- 
tive services by a family physician of 
the patient’s choice; services of spe- 
cialists when required; hospital care, 
laboratory and X-ray services; and 
special services including the un- 
usually expensive medicines, special 
appliances and eye glasses. Dental, 
home nursing and auxiliary services 
would be limited in terms of available 
facilities and funds, with priority given 
to services for children. 

The bill provides free choice of doc- 
tor, hospital, group clinic, dentist or 
nurse and guarantees like freedom on 
the part of professional persons to ac- 
cept or refuse a patient. It provides 
a democratic method of administration 
through the maximum use of state and 
local agencies, assisted by representa- 
tive advisory councils on which the 
recipients of medical care are fully 
represented. It provides for the con- 
tinued operation of voluntary group 
health agencies, including those estab- 
lished under collective bargaining 
agreements. 

It is anticipated that the cost of 
these services would be borne by con- 
tributions by both employer and em- 
ployes, based on payrolls in amounts 
somewhat less than is now paid by 
wage-earners, on the average, for 
medical services over a period of 
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years, to be supplemented by funds 
from the general revenues of govern- 
ment. 

In short, the bill makes possible a 
pooling of the amounts personally 
spent for medical care by wage-earners 
and their families and a spreading of 
the risks. 

Recognizing that the problem of pay- 
ing for medical care on the part of 
individuals is not the whole problem 
—though a very important one—the 
health insurance bill makes provision 
for expanding public health services 
and for developing the necessary facili- 
ties, such as hospitals and health cen- 
ters, through a system of grants-in- 
aid to the states. It also provides ad- 
ditional grants for expanded maternal 
and child health services and services 
for crippled children and to pay the 
insurance premiums for those who are 
eligible for public assistance. 

In direct contrast to this approach, 
Senator Taft’s bill (S. 545) proposes 
to solve the national health problem 
by offering medical charity. It au- 
thorizes a federal appropriation of 
$200,000,000 a year, to be apportioned 
among the states to help care for those 
whom the states determine, without the 
aid of any federal standards, to be un- 
able to pay for all or part of the cost 
for medical services. This bill also 





























proposes that aid shall be given from 
public funds to the so-called voluntary 
health insurance plans to enable them 
to enroll medically needy persons by 
paying all or part of their insurance 
charges. To be eligible for such 
assistance persons would have to prove 
their need to a relief agency, as deter- 
mined by each state. 

The fine hand of the A.M.A. can 
clearly be seen in the administrative 
provisions of the Taft bill. Doctors 
and hospital administrators are to be 
in control at all levels of administra- 
tion. Professional control is also 
assured on the advisory bodies at both 
the federal and state levels. No provi- 
sion is made to assure representation of 
the point of view of the general pub- 
lic, nor of the recipients of the care 
contemplated in the bill. 

These two bills present a clear-cut 
choice as between comprehensive med- 
ical care through a public insurance 
program under consumer control and 
inadequate charity service under mo- 
nopoly control. It is a choice that de- 
serves full consideration and careful 
study. But the hearings as now sched- 
uled give little promise of the kind of 
fair and impartial analysis upon which 
a sound decision of far-reaching im- 
portance to the American people can 
be made by Congress. 


Who Makes Republican Policy? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


heavy over the nation. Deflation had 
forced prices and wages down ; workers 
in the mass production industries were 
completely unorganized and badly un- 
derpaid. Banks collapsing daily; thir- 
teen million people unemployed ; apple 
sellers at every corner ; thousands upon 
thousands of veterans homeless ; bread- 
lines the order of the day. I am sure 
that labor remembers those days. We 
remember the end of an era of govern- 
ment by Big Business and Big Politics, 
and the only comfort we could get from 
the architects of our ruin was the 
assurance that prosperity was “just 
around the corner.” 

Labor in those days was fighting to 
keep children in school until they were 
at least 14 years of age so that they 
would not be competing for the jobs 
held by their fathers. We were fight- 
ing then for compensation for those 
who were injured and the dependents 
of those who were killed in industry. 
We were fighting then for a system of 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 
We were fighting then for unemploy- 
ment insurance and for old-age pen- 
sions for those who had grown old in 
the service of industry. 





Did we receive any aid or coopera- 
tion in these efforts from the N.A.M. 
group and the political reactionaries 
who had done their bidding for twelve 
years prior to 1932? No. On the con 
trary, the N.A.M., then as now, con- 
sistently opposed every effort to better 
the lot of the nation’s wage-earners. 

It seems that the N.A.M. and its 
friends in Congress would like to bring 
back the good old days of boom and 
bust. In order to do so, they must 
first destroy and eliminate the hard- 
won gains which organized labor has 
made over the years. Labor must he 
weakened. Labor must be more amen- 
able. Labor must be responsive to its 
masters and present less interference to 
the efforts of Big Business to get more 
and more cream out of things we pro- 
duce. 

Well, labor is not going to be fooled 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Labor is not going to lie 
down and allow them to take over 
again. Labor is fighting with every 
legitimate weapon at its command to 
preserve the system which has brought 
the standard of American life to the 
high point where it is today. 
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Your New Home—When? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


boards, the home builders and their 
associates have worn threadbare in re- 
cent months, and with no regard for 
consistency, they have launched a new 
national publicity campaign designed to 
convince everyone, by tortured use of 
hand-picked statistics, that housing 
prices are just right for everyone. A 
new claim is made that everyone’s in- 
come has gone up in proportion to the 
increased prices of homes and that, 
therefore, nothing is really out of line 
and everything is as it shouldbe. 

While this new misrepresentation, 
insulting to the intelligence of Ameri- 
cans hard-pressed for homes, has been 
voiced from many familiar quarters, its 
most prominent exponent is Mr. O. J. 
Dekom of the Home and Property 
Owners Foundation, an organization 
whose well-financed purpose is to pre- 
vent the enactment of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. Mr. Dekom 
goes so far as to argue that not only 
is there no housing shortage in Amer- 
ica, but there would even be plenty of 
room to spare, if people would only 
crowd up a little more. We have 
plenty of room, he argues, because of 
“overconsumption of available space.” 

This assertion was well answered in 
the Washington Post by one who 
sounded like a harassed home-seeking 
mother, pleading : 

“Please ask Mr. O. J. Dekom to 
hurry and send me the name and ad- 
dress of an apartment that I can live 
in with my son, without sharing it, 
that is priced within my $40 per week 
salary! I was very glad to hear that 
the situation was so well in hand, for I 
have been looking for about four or five 
years, but in the wrong places, I 
guess,” 

No, Mr. Dekom and others like him 
will never convince the American 
people that the situation is well in hand 
until every family of modest means 
can afford a decent home. That goal 
cannot be achieved overnight, nor can 
it be reached for everyone at once. But 
that goal can become a unified force for 
builders, producers, workers and all 
others to work together and for each to 
make his fair share of public-spirited 
contribution toward the construction 
of more and better homes at lower 
prices, 

_ That goal of more and better housing 
is embodied in S. 866, the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. The bill will 
hot end land speculation or cut build- 


ing materials prices through some 
magic tormula. That is the responsi- 
bility our enterprise system. But 
the bill will help reduce the inflated 
imterest and other financial charges 
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which have long contributed a major 
share to the excessive cost of home 
ownership. S. 866 is neither radical 
nor drastic. It is the very minimum 
essential for sound long-range plan- 
ning, relying on local initiative, without 
which most of us cannot hope to have 
new and livable homes for many years 
to come. 

To meet the most insistent and di- 
rect housing need fifteen years from 
now, we must build 50 per cent more 
houses than we have in America today. 
This we can do best under the compre- 
hensive program of S. 866. 


To provide quickly the maximum 
volume of construction of large-scale 
rental housing in the current year, we 
need the enactment of S. 866. This is 
immediate and imperative. But both 
this immediate objective and the long- 
range goal are important. And both 
can and will be met by the Ejightieth 
Congress with your insistence and 
your help. 

America is alive to the housing issue. 
Americans are fed up with hesitation, 
temporizing. and delay. The American 
Federation of Labor expects every one 
of its members and friends to call on 
their representatives in Congress for 
prompt enactment of S. 866, the bill 
which will launch the great American 
Housing Plan, making it possible for 
you to get your new home sooner. 
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sented last month to President 
William Green in recognition of 
his “outstanding services to the 
United States” during World War 
II. The presentation was made by 
Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson in ceremonies at the Penta- 
gon Building in Washington. 
The citation, which was read to 
. a distinguished audience of labor 
leaders and government officials, 
said that Mr. Green “was a con- 








William Green Receives Medal for Merit 


The Medal for Merit, one of the 
nation’s highest awards, was pre- 


stant and ardent advocate of the 
complete dedication of American 
labor to the war effort” and added 
that he “gave sound guidance and 
inspirational leadership to the 
millions of war workers whom he 
represented.” 

“In so doing,” said the citation, 
“Mr. Green played a significant 
part in the great achievement of 
American industry and labor in 
the production of the goods and 
weapons without which victory 
would have been impossible.” 


’ 
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Laborers Launch Magazine 


An official monthly journal has been 
established by the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers Union, and the first issue of the 
sixteen-page publication, which is 
called The Laborer, has just appeared. 
The magazine’s front cover is repro- 
duced at the right. As the paper situ- 
ation improves, The Laborer is ex- 
pected to increase the number of pages 
in each issue. 

Contributors to the first issue in- 
clude William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor ; Joseph 
V. Moreschi, president of the union; 
A. Persion, secretary-treasurer; Vin- 
cent F. Morreale, general counsel ; and 
James D. Marshall, assistant managing 
director of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. 

Mr. Green congratulated the officers 
of the union for their decision to launch 


a publication and observed 
that “there is greater need to- 
day than ever before for the 
organized wage-earners to 
have a medium of expression 
and a channel for the dissemi- 
nation of important informa- 
tion.” 

“Experience has proved,” 
Mr. Green wrote, “that the 
so-called ‘free’ press is con- 
trolled by the influential and 
wealthy advertisers who sup- 
port the papers and periodicals 
and thus are in a position 
to dictate industrial relations 
material which is printed in 
the publications.” 

The union has invested 90 
per cent of its funds in United 
States bonds, the article by 
Mr. Persion revealed. 


Let’s Compare 


(Continued from Page 11) 


gree of responsibility, not only to the 
shareholder but to the general public, 
just as it is the answer in the field of 
labor for those who lead the labor 
movement to have an ever-increasing 
regard for the effect of labor’s actions 
upon the general public. 

Such an awareness is more necessary 
in the corporate field than in the labor 
field because corporate officers, as we 
have seen, are more isolated from what 
at least could be deemed a segment of 
the public—namely, the shareholders— 
than are labor leaders for what can also 
be deemed a segment of the public— 
namely, the union members. 

It is my sincere belief that manage- 
ment can make its best contribution to 
the continuance and promotion of the 
free enterprise system and at the same 
time can best serve stockholders by 
looking beyond the scramble for profits 
and by being preoccupied with some- 
thing more than the amount of divi- 
dends. Management must, in addition, 
exercise self-restraint in its dealings 
with its employes and in its decisions 
in such matters as prices, which must 
inevitably affect the consuming and 
general public. The only substitute for 
self-restraint is governmental restraint, 
and governmental restraint means, of 
course, the end of a free enterprise 
economy. 

With reference to the relationship 
of stockholders to corporate manage- 
ment, I would urge a constantly in- 
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creasing interest and participation by 
stockholders in the affairs of the com- 
pany of which they are part owners. 

Stockholders can no longer evade or 
prove indifferent to their responsibili- 
ties as owners of American enterprise. 
The time has passed when the social 
responsibility of ownership may lightly 
be shifted to the shoulders of corporate 
management. Stockholders must as- 
sume their rightful place in the whole 
structure of our economy. 

It is clear that there are difficulties 
standing in the path of increased at- 
tendance of stockholders at annual 
corporate meetings. The difficulties in- 
clude multiplicity of stockholders, 
transfer of interest, cost of attendance, 
etc. It is also obvious that stockholders 
who do attend meetings are at a great 
disadvantage relative to the officials of 
the corporation. For information re- 
garding production, sales and _ fiscal 
policies the stockholders must rely al- 
most solely upon the management. 

Nevertheless, it is incumbent on 
stockholders to devise methods and 
centers of information and guidance 
that will enable them to give expression 
to their point of view and to meet more 
adequately and fully their responsibili- 
ties as joint owners of our industrial, 
commercial and financial enterprises. 

When the American republic was 
established in 1776, its economy was 
based largely upon individually con- 
trolled agriculture. Our government 





was conducted primarily on a_ local 
level. 

Today Americans live in a highly 
complex industrial economy, with a 
centralized, powerful federal govern- 
ment, and with industry and commerce 
conducted almost entirely in corporate 
form, through corporate management. 

The average man today is now a 
wage-earner Or a small salaried man, 
dependent, more or less, upon corpo- 
rate management for employment, or 
upon the government for relief. To 
the company which employs him, or to 
the government which supports him 
while he is without employment, he is 
just a number. 

Amid these anti-democratic trends 
which have been taking place in our 
Twentieth Century world, the position 
of labor unions stands out in refresh- 
ing contrast. 

It is in his trade union that the 
worker maintains self-respect and en- 
joys his status as an individual. In his 
trade union he has learned the value 
of a virile democracy, and the true 
meaning of the statement, “United 
we stand, divided we fall.” 

Let those who wish to do so call our 
trade unions and our labor movement 
whatever they please; the fact remains 
that the worker, through the labor 
movement, is united with millions o 
other workers, all bound together in 
a common spiritual, economic and pa- 
triotic brotherhood to work for a bet- 
ter America—an America in which his 
children will be assured the opportu- 
nity of making the most of their po 
tentialities and of leading happy, worth- 
while lives. 
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Green Against Bunting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


What is the N.A.M.? It is an or- 
ganization dominated by the most reac- 
tionary, labor-hating interests in Amer- 
ica. In support of that charge, let me 
cite a few major black spots in the 
N.A.M.’s record. 

The N.A.M. opposed the Child 
Labor Amendment, because in taking 
children out of school and putting them 
to work in factories, certain employers 
can cut wage costs. Isn’t that a noble 
position ? 

The N.A.M. opposed social security, 
bank deposit insurance, the Wage-Hour 
Act and the whole body of social jus- 
tice legislation intended to make life a 
little better and safer for the great 
masses of the American people. 

Less than a year ago the N.A.M. 
promised that prices would be reduced 
if only price controls were killed—and 
then its members proceeded to make a 
killing at the expense of the American 
people. 

Today the N.A.M. opposes legisla- 
tion to provide millions of new homes 
for veterans and workers and instead it 
demands the abolition of rent control, 
a step which would subject every fam- 
ily living in a rented house or apart- 
ment to the mercies of profiteering land- 
lords. 

This organization — the N.A.M.— 
that has consistently fought in the past 
against every decent measure to pro- 
tect the public welfare, and is still bat- 
tling against such measures, now has 
the effrontery to claim that the anti- 
labor legislation which it actively spon- 
sors will serve the public welfare! 

In view of the record, I think the 
American people have a right to view 
with suspicion anything that the 
N.A.M. stands for. 

Mr. Bunting, the president of the 
N.A.M., has challenged me to answer 
two questions in this debate and I am 
more than glad to do so. 

First, he asks : “Is one legitimate gain 
of labor denied in the proposed legis- 
lation ?” 

_ My dear Mr. Bunting, that question 
is almost childish. Congressman Hart- 
ley admits that his bill virtually repeals 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
which is labor’s Magna Carta. Sena- 
tor Taft admits that his bill has re- 
Written the National Labor Relations 
Act from beginning to end. These pro- 
visions alone distort and destroy the 
whole hasis of free collective bargain- 
ing. For instance, Senator Taft’s bill 
permits employers to say “no” and keep 





on saving “no” to all union proposals, 
mstead of requiring them to sit down 
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and try to reach a friendly and coopera- 
tive agreement with the representatives 
of their workers. How could collective 
bargaining operate on such a basis? 

Further than that, the Taft-Hartley 
program is aimed at destroying union 
security. It opens the doors wide to a 
flood of damage suits in the courts 
against unions. This would make it 
impossible for them to function effec- 
tively. It provides for a return of 
government-by-injunction. That would 
compel free American citizens to work 
against their will for private employers 
or face imprisonment. If these and 
many other provisions do not destroy 
the legitimate and basic rights of labor, 
as well as its recent gains, I would like 
to know what would. 

Secondly, Mr. Bunting asks : “Do the 
proposals in this legislation serve the 
public welfare ?” 

Emphatically, they do not. Many 
years ago Abraham Lincoln said: 
“Whatever hurts labor hurts the na- 
tion.” That wise statement is just as 
true today. Everyone who works for a 


living is labor. Whatever hurts labor 
hurts them. The transparent attempt 
to separate the identity of labor and 
the public, which is fostered by the 
N.A.M.’s propaganda campaign, is de- 
signed to hoodwink the American peo- 
ple. Organized labor represents di- 
rectly some 15,000,000 union members 
and their families. Indirectly it rep- 
resents and speaks for another 45,000,- 
0CO workers as yet unorganized. You 
can’t hurt 60,000,000 Americans with 
punitive legislation without striking a 
damaging blow against the public wel- 
fare. 

The whole purpose and intent of this 
legislation, regardless of the pious 
claims made for it, is to weaken the 
labor movement and make it impossible 
for unions to function. The effect would 
be to undermine and destroy the wage 
standards established by unions. In 
turn, this would force a// wages down, 
because union standards set the pace 
for all other workers. The result would 
be a slash in mass purchasing power 
and far lower production, because peo- 
ple would not have the money to buy 
what they need. Factories would be 
forced to shut down and millions of 
workers would lose their jobs. If that 
happens, America would find itself 
buried deep in another disastrous de- 
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James W. Lacey (right) receives initial check from President Green 
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pression. The Taft-Hartley bill paves 
the road to such a depression. Labor 
would not be the only one compelled to 
travel that road. Merchants, profes- 
sional people and the public as a whole 
would suffer. 

Mr. Bunting, in a speech on May 16, 
said labor leaders insist “no legislation 





bBuilding Laborers at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, will be paid $1 an hour and Hod 
Carriers will receive $1.15 as the re- 
sult of an agreement with contractors 
reached after a brief strike. The latter 
had offered to pay 90 cents and $1.05, 
respectively, 


>California has 1,000,000 more jobs 
in 1947 than it had in 1940, according 
to a report issued by Paul Scharren- 
berg, State Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor. At present 3,500,000 men and 
women are employed in California. 


>A wage increase ranging from 15 to 26 
cents an hour has been won by Local 
174, International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, in a contract recently 
negotiated with the Gerlach- 
Barklow Company, Joliet, IIl. 


Local 49 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers 
has concluded a contract with 
the Associated General Con- 
tractors which gives 2,500 
workers in Minnesota and 
North Dakota a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


bLocal 129, Laundry Workers, 
Detroit, has negotiated an 
agreement with the Linen, 
Laundry and Industrial Clean- 
ers Association which provides 
a 10%4-cent hourly pay hike. 


bA straight 11%4-cent hourly 
boost has been obtained by 
Locals 7, 26 and 175, Pottery 
Workers, at plants located in 
Tiffin, Ohio; Kokomo, Ind., 
and Trenton, N. J. 


bAn agreement between Local 
B-569, Electrical Workers, 
and electrical contractors in 
San Diego, Calif., stipulates a 
12'%4-cent hourly wage boost. 


bDivision 517, Street Railway 
Employes, has signed a con- 
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is necessary.” I challenge that state- 
ment. 

We have asked Congress to enact 
necessary and constructive laws, but 
Congress has failed to do anything 
about them. I am talking about laws 
to provide health insurance for the 


American people—to widen social 


tract with the Chicago and Calumet 
District Transit Company of Ham- 
mond, Ind., providing a 10-cent hourly 
increase in wages and other gains. 


>Six hundred members of Gas Work- 
ers Union, Local 20490, Minneapolis, 
have won increases of $26 a month 
through a contract negotiated with the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 


bPay increases of 13 to 15 cents an 
hour have been gained by Local 235, 
Bakery Workers, at the four major 
bakeries in Springfield, Mo. 


>Wage increases ranging to 13% cents 
an hour have been won by Local 682, 
Building Material and Construction 












eaten. 


es’ Garment Workers’ check for $25,000 to aid building 
drive of the New York Infirmary is signed by President David Dubinsky 


security benefits—a higher mininum 
wage and decent housing. Such laws 
are obviously in the public interesi, but 
the National Association of Manufac 
turers bitterly opposes them. 

God help America when the N.A.M. 
is to be the final judge of what consti- 
tutes the public welfare! 


Chauffeurs, in a pact negotiated with 
sixty lumber companies of St. Louis, 





PLocal 140, Cement Workers, has 
negotiated a 15-cent hourly increase at 
the Volunteer Portland Cement Com- 
pany in Knoxville, Tenn. 


bShorter hours, longer vacations and a 
wage increase have been won by the 
Textile Workers at Leach Textile and 
Spinners, Ltd., Huntingdon, Canada. 


>The Typographical Union at San 
Diego, Calif., has obtained a_ weekly 
wage increase of $18.20 for printers 
employed in commercial shops. 


>A contract between Local 1252, United 


New York Herald Tribune 
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Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, and four St. Paul sash and door 
companies has gained the workers a 
pay boost of 15 cents an hour. 


pSome 2,000 bakers in fifty Illinois 
cities and towns have received pay 
boosts ranging from 1314 to 28% cents 
an hour as the result of negotiations 
between the Illinois State Council of 
Bakery Workers and _ employing 
bakers. 


pA contract negotiated by the Meat, 
Cannery and Farm Workers and the 
Maxwell House Division of General 
Foods, Hoboken, N.J., hikes wages 12 
cents an hour and provides other 
benefits. 


pWage increases ranging from 14 to 
32 cents an hour, retroactive to Octo- 
ber, 1946, have been obtained in a con- 
tract between Local 214, Firemen and 
Oilers, and the Sohio Petroleum Com- 
pany, Owensboro, Ky. 


>Twelve thousand members of the Pulp 
and Paper Workers employed by the 
Southern Kraft Division of the Inter- 
national Paper Company at Mobile, 
Ala., have received a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


bAn increase of 10 cents an hour has 
been won by Local 1929, Textile 
Workers, in a contract with the Holy- 
oke Mills, Holyoke Fabrics and Inter- 
state Weaving Company in Holyoke, 
Mass. 


’The Kentucky Labor School, offering 
a workers’ education training course, 
will open at Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky., July 20 and 
will run until August 3. 


»A weekly wage increase of $9 has been 
won by Local 433, U.A.W.-A. F. of L., 
at the Saginaw Division of Eaton 
Manufacturing Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


bLocal 255, Molders and Foundry 
Workers, has won an 1114-cent hourly 
Wage boost in negotiations with the 
Western Foundry Company, Joliet, Ill. 


bLocal 73, Retail Clerks, has negoti- 
ated a weekly wage boost of $6 in a 
feeent contract with five candy chains 
in Chicago, . 


PA 16-cent hourly increase has been 
won by Division 517, Street Railway 
mployes, in a contract with the transit 
‘ompany at Michigan City, Ind. 
pPainters in Atlanta have gained a 
<</2-cent wage increase. 
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presented to Senator Aiken (right) by Lewis G. Hines of A. F. of L. 


>The Ladies’ Garment Workers have 
recently opened a health clinic in St. 
Louis. It is manned by a director and 
eight specialists. The clinic is for the 
use of the union’s members in that area. 


>Wage increases ranging from $10 to 
$21 a month have been won in a new 
contract between Local 54, Office Em- 
ployes, and the Mississippi Power 
Company, Meridian, Miss. 


bEmployes of the Rose Marie Com- 
pany, Union City, N.J., have won a 
wage increase of 10 per cent through 
a new contract negotiated by their 
union, the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


>Wage increases ranging from 16 to 25 
cents an hour have been won by Local 
13, Office Employes, in negotiations 
with the Frisco Transportation Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


>A wage boost of 13% cents an hour 
has been secured for 1,400 members 
of the Pulp Workers employed in the 
seven New York State mills of the 
St. Regis Paper Company. 


bLocal 225, Carpenters Union, has ob- 
tained a wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour, effective July 1, in negotiations 
with general contractors at Atlanta. 


bLocal 117, Laundry Workers, has re- 
ceived a pay increase of 20 per cent 
through negotiations with employers at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


>Local 240, Chemical Workers, has ob- 
tained a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour in a contract with the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Montreal. 


>The Typographical Union of Monte- 
rey Peninsula, Calif., has obtained a 


wage increase of $15 a week. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


John L, Lewis, president, United Mine 
W orkers—Labor organizations are 
non-profit volun- 
tary associations. 
They are treated 
under the law the 
same as other non- 
profit. and volun- 
tary associations 
such as churches, 
fraternal organiza- 
tions, citizens’ 
groups, and the 
many and varied non-profit associa- 
tions that we have in this country. To 
single out our labor organizations and to 
say that they will be liable to suit in 
the federal courts, notwithstanding the 
laws governing the procedure in suits 
against voluntary labor organizations, 
is discrimination and lack of equal pro- 
tection of laws under our Constitution. 
The United Mine Workers of America 
have a record of carrying out their con- 
tracts that is unsurpassed by any group 
or individual in this country. The col- 
lective bargaining contracts are carried 
out within the limitations of human 
probability. In case of an alleged 
breach of contract, provisions are con- 
tained in the agreement for determin- 
ing whether or not the breach occurred, 
and a remedy for such breach is also 
contained in the contract. The wrong- 
ful approach to this question of respon- 
sibility of a union for its contract is 
due to the fact that many people believe 
that corporations are responsible for a 
labor contract, which in practice they 
are not. It has been demonstrated that 
a labor contract in this country is not, 
as a practical proposition, legally 
enforceable against any corporation. 
Many people believe that corporations 
are chartered by the state in order to 
create responsibility. This is not true. 
Corporations are chartered to limit 
responsibility. An individual or part- 
nership or an association is responsible 
for the assets of that individual, part- 
nership or association under the laws 
of this country. Stockholders in cor- 
porations are only responsible insofar 
as the amount and value of the stock 
owned in the corporation, so that a 
claim can only run against the cor- 
porate entity and not against the assets 
of the individual stockholders of the 
corporation. Why should the national 
treasury of a labor organization be 
liable for damages for unauthorized 
breaches of contract or the unlawful 
acts committed by its local members? 
Why should any person or organiza- 
tion be held liable unless he or it caused 
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the unauthorized or unlawful act, or 
participated in it, or ratified it? The 
relationship between officers and mem- 
bers of labor unions is not that of em- 
ployer and employe. The officers chosen 
by the union are not employers of the 
membership. They have no control 
over their associations based upon the 
power of determining whether or not 
they will employ them. It has often 
occurred that employers have secured 
the services of agents provocateur. 
These agents provocateur could very 
well provoke unlawful and unauthor- 
ized acts on the part of local unions 
and local members that would involve 
heavy damages against the parent or- 
ganizations and that would redound to 
the benefit of the employer. Legisla- 
tion of this character might well de- 
stroy every labor organization in this 
country. There is no reason why any 
employer could not precipitate and 
provoke illegal strikes and illegal ac- 
tions on the part of local unions that 
would permit them to litigate and tie up 
the funds of the parent organization. 


Eric Johnston, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association— We must make 
things before we 
can have them. No 
Aladdin’s lamp will 
bring them to us, 
No fairy godmother 
will wave her magic 
wand and dump 
them in our laps. 
There’s no_ rabbit 
in the hat. We've 
got to make what 
we want before we can have it. When 
the war was going on, the government 
bought fifty cents out of every dollar’s 
worth produced. The government told 
is what to make and how to make it. 
We had voluntary compulsion. Now 
we're like a restless river, breaking 
loose from the shackles of winter's ice. 
We're on our own. Neither manage- 
ment nor labor wants the government 
to boss our business, our unions or our 
jobs. When we run to government 
with problems our own good sense 
should solve, we’re asking for har- 
nesses—and harnesses are for horses, 
not for human beings. I think that we 
ought to approach the future in Amer- 
ica with the enthusiasm of the young 
man eagerly embarking upon a new 
adventure in living. The doctrine of 
production must be made completely 
popular. It must become the style. 
Feelings about maturity and scarcity 
and senility in America must be thrown 














out. Please never forget, in this land 
of ours, that America and defeat hiave 
never been made to rhyme. 


John Lesinski, U. S. Representative 
from Michigan—After a careful study 
of the anti-labor bill 
it is my firm convic- 
tion that if Con- 
gress should pass 
this bill it would 
take us back to the 
dark ages with re- 
spect to labor-man- 
agement relations, I 
can think of no bet- 
ter way to create 
the greatest degree of industrial strife 
this nation has ever known than to 
enact this bill into law. During the 
present century our economy has grown 
by leaps and bounds, our industrial de- 
velopment has outstripped the dreams 
of the wildest visionary, until today our 
industrial know-how is unsurpassed the 
world over. Unfortunately, our know- 
how in labor-management relations has 
not kept pace with our technological 
development. Because our economy has 
expanded so rapidly and because prac- 
tices, customs and methods have 
changed so drastically in our huge in- 
dustrial machine in such a short time, 
serious and often ugly labor-manage- 
ment problems have confronted us. 
Some of those problems we have solved 
effectively, in fairness to both man- 
agement and labor; unfortunately, 
some of the problems still remain. 
But the fact that there are remain- 
ing problems to be settled is no 
reason for going back to the dark ages. 
I hope this Congress will come to its 
senses before it passes such vicious leg- 
islation as is now proposed. If it does 
pass, I predict that the labor strife of 
the last year will look like a Sunday 
school picnic in comparison with the 
labor strife that will be engendered by 
this thoughtless, discriminatory bill. 


General Mark W. Clark—I saw Aus- 
tria as a final battleground in the war 
that ended two 
years ago. Today 
it is another kind 
of battleground in 
a war for a way of 
life. The Soviets 
not only have taken 
over Austrian in- 
dustries and food- 
stuffs, but also the 
very lifeline of the 
nation—the Danube River, with its 
shipping facilities—because it lies 
Soviet-supervised territory. The So- 
viets in Austria have not cooperated 
with the other occupying powers in ac- 
cordance with the solemn pledges all 
of us made to the world for Austrias 
future peace and prosperity. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


School's Out! 


“ OQ MORE lessons, no more 

books, no more teachers’ sassy 
looks!” rang out over the playground 
as the final classes were dismissed. 

The young children of the primary 
grades picked up the chant from those 
who were older, and the refrain seemed 
to double in volume. 

“It’s sort of a silly old rhyme, isn’t 
it?” said Bertha, addressing her chum, 
Veronica. Before the latter could reply, 
Carl dashed past with a shout. 

“Yeah, but I’m glad school is out!” 
he cried. “Yippee! No more lessons, 
no more books !” 

He tossed a notebook up in the air, 
caught it expertly and went on down 
the street. 

“Just like a boy,” said Veronica, 
making a wry face. “Showoff!” 

“Well, as I was saying,” Bertha re- 
sumed, “isn’t it silly? Really, I always 
miss school at the beginning of vaca- 
tion.” 

“Oh, so do I,” agreed Veronica. 
“And I wouldn’t like vacation at all 
if we didn’t have so many things to do 
I. guess that sounds silly, too.” She 
giggled. 

“Well, sort of. But, of course, this 
year it’s going to be loads of fun, what 
with the new swimming pool and park 
opening.” 

“The nicest part of that is that there 
will be a Junior Union Day every 
week,” said Veronica. “We'll see all 
our friends then.” 

Just then the two girls were joined 
by Patsy Mason and Ernie and Tommy 
Willams. 

“I never knew I had so much junk 
in my desk,” groaned Ernie, shifting 
the stack of books he was carrying. 

“Me either,” said Tommy. “It was 
the same last year. Say, what about 
a swim after we get this stuff home?” 

“Swell,” said Ernie. “Can you girls 
come over to the pool, too?” 

“That would be fun,” replied Patsy. 
“T’m sure I can.” 

“T can, too,” said Veronica. 

Bertha also replied in the affirmative 

They hurried to their respective 
homes. and within a half hour they 
were 1+ the entrance to the new park. 
Over ‘he archway was a carved facade. 








Down the left side was a bronze plaque 
bearing the inscription, “DEDICATED TO 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THIS COM- 
MUNITY BY THE CENTRAL LABOR 
UNION,” and on the right side there 
was a similar one which read, “IN Lov- 
ING MEMORY OF OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHO SERVED THEIR NATION IN WORLD 
WAR II.” 

At the pool they met a number of 
their classmates who were cooling off 
in the bright, clear water. 

“No wonder you were in such a 
hurry,” said Veronica to Tommy. 

“Sure, I’m here every day. Haven't 
missed more than two or three since 
the pool opened. What did you think 
of the announcement about the Junior 
Union Day every week?” 

There was a chorus of replies. All 
agreed that it was good news. 

When the Central Labor Union dedi- 
cated the park it had been announced 
that one day a week was to be called 
Junior Union Day and that the mem- 
bers of the Junior Union were to be 
admitted free. The usual admission 
charge was ten cents. 

As the young people swam and 
lounged in the sunshine others joined 
them. Soon there was a crowd. Every- 
one was happy. Someone started the 
old “No more lessons” chant again. 

“T still think it’s sort of mean to 
yell that,” said Bertha. “After all, the 
teachers put up with us all year long, 
and it must be just as tough on them as 
it is on us.” 

“Or worse,” Tommy admitted, think- 
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ing back on some of the pranks he had 
had a part in. Then, as if struck by a 
sudden inspiration, he cried: 

“Say! Let’s give them a party. We 
could invite every teacher in town 
to come out on Junior Union Day, and 
we could give them a real party, or 
picnic, or whatever you want to call it.” 

“That sounds fine,” said Ronnie, as 
the others caught Tommy’s enthusiasm. 
“Let’s do it. Let’s let them know we 
really do appreciate what they do 
for us.” 

So it was that two weeks later the 
Junior Union was host to the teachers 
of the community. Invitations were 
sent to all, and at the appointed hour 
every teacher who was in town came to 
the park. The boys and girls presented 
a short program for their entertain- 
ment, then invited them to swim, play 
games and enjoy themselves. At six 
o’clock the picnic supper was served. 
All the preparations had been made by 
the Junior Unionists. The food was 
absolutely delicious. 

After supper there was an old-fash- 
ioned “sing.” Miss Lane, the music 
teacher, led the songs, and the selec- 
tions were many and varied as the par- 
ticipants called out their favorites. It 
was after nine o’clock when the day’s 
fun came to a close. Just before the 
party broke up, Mr. Claflin, the super- 
intendent of schools, asked if he might 
say a few words. Of course, he was 
granted the opportunity. 

In a few well-chosen remarks, he 
thanked the boys and girls on behalf 
of all the teaching staff for the jolly 
good time, and added that he also 
thanked the Central Labor Union for 
making it possible for the city to have 
such splendid recreational facilities. In 
his little speech he included thanks for 
the important part the Central Labor 
Union had taken in securing salary 
increases for the teachers and he 
prophesied that the next school term 
would be even finer than the one so 
recently concluded. 

As the campfire was extinguished the 
happy, tired, satisfied picnickers gath- 
ered up their belongings and started for 
home. 

Tt had been a most wonderful day. 









, Congressman and your Senators—were they for 
the people or for the enemies of the people in the show- 
down of 1947? Where did they stand on the vicious legis- 
lation to weaken your union, thereby paving the way for 
wage cuts? 

If they voted for the people and against the N.A.M., 
it is your duty to remember that fact and to prove that, in 
accordance with the A. F. of L.’s traditional non-partisan 
political policy, labor rewards its friends. 

If, on the other hand, any of the men representing 


your state and your district voted to hurt you and your 
family by supporting legislation to weaken your union, 
it is again your duty to remember that fact. Such a legis- 
lator must be classified as an enemy of labor and treated 
accordingly at the appropriate time. 

Meanwhile, it is very important that every worker 
write his Congressman and Senators to uphold President 
Truman’s expected veto of the Taft-Hartley bill. Write 
today. Let them know how you feel. Then watch the way 
they vote—and write yourself a memo. 
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